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BEST BET FOR BEGINNERS 


The “real experience” market offers the beginner 
his best chance 


NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET BRADFIELD 


SELLING THE JUVENILE FIELD 


Will Herman, author of hundreds of juveniles, tells how to 
sell to this field and lists the best markets in it. 


WE'RE ALL THE SAME! 


By ODO B. STADE 


THE WHOLE BLOOMIN’ SECRET 


Foster Harris, a best selling pulpster, discloses his own 
personal formula 


THOMAS WOLFE 


IN MEMORIAM 
AN IDEA A DAY WRITER'S MARKET 











0 the NOVELISTS of tomorrow ! 





ARE YOU PLANNING A NOVEL? Styie and technique alone will 
not make a successful novel unless your materials are editorially valuable. 
Unless you know market conditions thoroughly and have unusual ability 
to view your own ideas objectively, you need help in appraising your 
materials and planning your narrative. I'll go over a chapter-by-chapter 
outline for your novel, tell you whether the materials are worth your 
time and, if so, how they should be handled. Fee: $15. If you wish to 
include a sample chapter, I[’ll criticize it at my usual rate of $1 per 


thousand words. 


HAS YOUR NOVEL BEEN REJECTED? [f you've written a novel 
which has failed to place, your materials may lack editorial value without 
your knowing it. If so, it’s worth money to you to be set straight. Again, 
you may have good materials which you have not plotted effectively. I’ 
read your novel and set you on the right track. Typical fee: for a 60,000 
word novel, $35. We'll discuss your problem by mail first, if you like. 


MY QUALIFICATIONS: For eighteen years I’ve helped authors with 
every kind of novel from the serious book of social significance (witness 
Charles Curtis Munz’s ‘Land Without Moses’, published by Harper’s 
and written under my direction) to honest pot-boilers for light summer 
reading! The problem of the novelist is now engaging my attention in 
a book to be called ‘“The Technique of the Novel’, which I hope will take 
rank in its field as my ‘Narrative Technique” has taken rank in the 
field of the short story 


Short Story Writers: Fees for a manuscript up to 5,000 words, $3 
for an Agency Report, $5 for a Full Collaborative Criticism. Full infor- 
mation in my leaflet, “How I Work With Writers’, sent on request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL Author of Journal, The American Scholar, Satur- 
standard college text, “Narrative Tech day Review of Literature, etc. Formerly 
nique,” and of “Writing As A Career, Fiction Editor of Collier’s. Instructor in 
both published by Harcourt, Brace & fiction writing at New York University. 
Co. Author stories and articles in Sat Special lecturer at University of Mis- 
urday Evening Post, Woman’s Home souri, Columbia University, Oklahoma 
Companion, Scribner's, The English Agricultural and Mechanical College. 





THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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| The Forum 








Sirs: 

We would like to hear from free-lance cor- 
respondents in Portland, Oregon, as there is some 
additional coverage required by us in that area. 

This would be something for a_ personable 
young fellow who knows something about both 
commercial motor craft and the pleasure fleets— 
and likes the field. 

This magazine was established in 1908 by the 
present publisher. 

Pacific Motor Boat, 
Narp Jones, 
71 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 





Sir: 

Better Homes & Gardens has a tentative need 
for short Christmas issue items with a strong 
human-interest angle and particularly for short 
items of a “Good Samaritan” nature. 

Here are a couple of examples: 

“In Asheville, North Carolina, Lou Pollock, 
who operates a chain of shoe stores thruout the 
state, gives a Christmas party for needy children, 
outfitting them with shoes and hose; and Julius 
Lowenbein, of that city, spends his Sundays and 
holidays visiting the sick, scattering cheer among 
the hundreds that yearly flock there in search of 
health.” 

“All thru the year Marion F. Morrison, Dexter, 
Maine, makes bibs, rompers, baby jackets, bootees, 
picture books, novelty Christmas cards, and other 
things for children, and at sales she picks up 
children’s books, toys, and games. Then in De- 
cember they’re all inclosed in bright red wrappings 
and dispatched to various places who’d otherwise 
receive little from Santa.” 


In other words, Better Homes & Gardens is 
interested in learning about people who manage 
to give for a great number at Christmastime, 
possibly thru personal sacrifice, rather than giv- 
ing gifts to a few select recipients. 

Usual word rates will apply on all items found 
acceptable for publication. Small submissions of 
this kind cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
W. L. Benson, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Sir: ‘ 
It gives me particular pleasure to once more 
renew my subscription to WRriTER’s DicEstT, 
because, considered solely as a $2.00 investment, 
recent returns have been over 1,000 per cent. 

To begin with, you got me a check for $7.50 
from a trade journal from which I had given 
up all hope of collecting. Second, one of your 
market tips made me aware of a new trade 
journal from which I have received $34.00 for 
articles in the past four months. But for your 
tip I might not have learned of the existence 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East ig | * Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 19. No Entered as second 








: (CJEnter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
by DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of 


est gitiod 
New ew So Februar? 6, 1939 


Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


. . «- has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 





HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directo’ is the 1939 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 


@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
pears in The 1939 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of ‘‘The 1939 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 


Ohio. 


“The 
payment 


1939 Writer’s Market.’ 
in full. 


I enclose $4. 


Name ‘ ra — . 


Address 





Published by 


class matter, 


City... 
My subscription 


State 
is () new [J renewal [ extension 
Seeeeare 

the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, 








Seeeeetaen. 
Monthly. 


Cincinnati. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“T am glad to tell you that I sold an 


article. Before enr« ling 1 was skepti- 
cal of N. I. A, training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 


reporting I am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your clai m 
that N. 1. A, is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. N. I. A. renders 
a rea) service by giving thorough, sin 
cere and expert  criticism.’’— I 
Mendenhall, 253 Linden Street, 
du Lac, Wis 


Are Writers Born 
or made? 


Today most authorities agree that it is hard for a writer 
to succeed without practical training. But it is equally true 


newspaper 


"Fond 





that training means little unless backed by a natural apti- 
tude for writing. 

A surprisingly large number of people have this latent 
ability. But few recognize it. Thousands with the “‘seeds 
of success’? lack the confidence to start. Yet now it is easy 


you are fitted to make writing pay. 
tells you at once. Its purpose is 
men and women 


to determine whether 

The N. I. A. free test 
to ferret out new recruits for the army of 
earning a comfortable living by writing. 

The authors have not yet created 
their stories and articles fill the pages of 
cations. They regularly receive welcome 


$50 and $100 each. 


“best sellers.’”’ But 
America’s publi- 
checks for $25, 


Let Experts Judge Your Chances 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers you free of 
charge its revealing Writing Aptitude Test. This bs 
standard analysis of your ‘“‘instinct’’ for writing—your latent 
powers of concentration, imagination, logic, etc. It has 
nothing to do with your style of writing. It simply reveals 
whether or not you have the “‘germ’”’ of writing in you. 
Successful, seasoned writers give a sincere opinion of your 
natural ability. Only those who pass this test are qualified 
to take the N. I. A. course of practical training. 


By this is meant the same kind of training behind the 
literary triumph of so many newspaper men. It is the New 
York Copy-Desk Method which teaches you to write by 


writing! You develop your own style instead of trying to 
copy model authors. 


actual assignments such 
learn under the same 


In your own home you ‘“‘cover 
as metropolitan reporters get. You 
editorial viewpoint you must meet later to make sales. 
Instead of rejection slips, you get friendly, shrewd advice 
to help you acquire the coveted ‘‘professional’’ touch. 

And it’s fun right from the start. In a matter of months 
you are ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of success. 


Mail the Coupon Now! 


But the first step is the Writing Aptitude Test. It takes 
a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon to- 
toward that most enjoyable and 


day. Make the first move 
profitable occupation—writing for publication! “+ md 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York, 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 


Writing Aptitude Test and further information about 
Writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, July. 


Miss 
Mrs. , 


Mr. 

Address 

(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call 
on you.) 7G619 
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DIGEST 


of this journal for some time, if ever. The journal 
is “Surgical Business’ and the editor-publisher, 
Mr. A. August Tiger, is a square-shooter and a 
swell fellow to meet. 

While I do not attempt to make a living at 
writing, I write articles as a form of recreation, 
having spent thirty years as a newspaper man and 
being now in a field of an entirely different kind. 

ARTHUR H. LARABEE, 
191-18 Woodhull Ave., 
Hollis, Long Island, N. Y. 


Sir: es 

We represent a large group of weekly news- 
papers and we are in need of the following 
material: Second serial rights of novels; unusual 
feature articles up to 2,000 words, comic strips 
and juvenile features. We are particularly anxious 
to contact correspondents in various cities of 
the country who are free-lancing, with established 
work to their credit, and working newspaper 
men who have time to work on assignments. 
Material will be bought outright or with special 
arrangement with the contributor or the usual 
syndicate royalty basis. All material will be re- 
ported on within two weeks. 

Sartain Feature Syndicate, 
Lester LaBove, Editor, 
522 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sir: eaperer ee 

I am interested in hearing from correspondents 
in Toledo, Dayton, Akron, Canton, and other 
Ohio cities. 

I am anxious to have news coverage of bars, 
hotels, wine associations, tavern organizations, etc. 

Buckeye Tavern, 
James E. Hickey, Managing Editor, 
450 West Federal Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Sir: 

I am leaving the Munsey Company early in 
June and G. Worthington Post, who has been 
my right-hand man for the past two years, will 
take over as Editor of Argosy. No change in 
policy is contemplated, and Argosy will still be 
a wide-open market for stories of all lengths and 
types. 

CHANDLER WHIPPLE. 
Sir: 

We would appreciate very much if you would 
put a little announcement in the next issue of 
your magazine to the effect that we are in need 
of Western and Sports material. 

You might also say that we have put on a 
few new readers, which will insure prompt re- 
ports, and also that we have made new arrange- 
ments whereby we will be in a position to make 
some payments on acceptance, and, in any event, 
all payments will rs made before publication. 

Winford Publications, Inc., 
Louis H. SIrBerKk.eit, Pres., 
60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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‘ A FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK WITH ALL 
; EXPENSES PAID, TO MEET THE EDITORS 
‘ AND SEE THE WORLD'S FAIR— PLUS NINE 
OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES FOR NEW AND 
TALENTED WRITERS 




















Here is YOUR opportunity to come to New York City, with all expenses 
: paid, see the World's Fair, discuss your writing problems with me and 
‘ meet the editors to whom you intend to sell. 
: Because | am looking for new writers | can build into successful profes- 
- sionals | am making the following writing contest announcement: 
of ? 
d Ist PRIZE: A TRIP TO NEW YORK WITH ALL EXPENSES PAID! 
er 
Ss. To the non-professional writer who sends me the most promising script 
al short-short — short story — novelette — novel — non-fiction) for criticism 
al etween July Ist and August 27th, | offer a free trip to New York. Your 
i railroad transportation will be paid, your hotel accommodations (with 
meals) arranged and paid for during a two day stay in New York, an 
evening of entertainment, a trip out to the Fair, a discussion of your 
writing problems with me and the editors of the magazines in the group 
for which you are writing. 
2nd PRIZE—SIX MONTHS OF FREE LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
we 3rd PRIZE—FOUR MONTHS OF FREE LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
aa 4th PRIZE—TWO MONTHS OF FREE LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
‘ 5th—10th PRIZES—ONE MONTH OF FREE LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
r ? . . . . . . . 
‘. This service is the sante which | give to my highly paid professional authors. 
Every script sent me for criticism between July Ist and August 27th will be entered 
in the contest provided the author follows the rules listed below. Every script will 
receive the same detailed, constructive criticism which has started my clients selling 
to the entire range of magazine and book publishers. Each script will be criticized 
promptly and criticisms will not be delayed for the judging of the contest. Remember 
that of the several thousand scripts on which | helped my writers last year, BETTER 
, THAN ONE OUT OF THREE brought a check for the author! This contest is arranged 
aie to offer the new writer an unusual chance for exceptional contacts and constructive 
‘tol critical help, a chance to see the New York World's Fair, and to launch a successful 
vill writing career. 
in 
he Read These CONTEST RULES Carefully: 
ind 1—Every non-professional writer (one whose sales amounted to less 
than $1000 last year) living in the United States is eligible and 
may submit as many manuscripts as he desires. 
2—The length of the script will have no bearing on the judge's 
decisions. 
3—Each script must be the unpublished work of the author submit- 
ting it and must be accompanied by my regular criticism fee: 
uld $3 for scripts to 2000 words; $5 for 2000-5000 words; 60c per 
of thousand thereafter. 
eed 4—No script postmarked later than midnight, August 27, 1939, 
will be considered for the contest. 
5—The scripts will be judged by Lurton Blassingame; Wellmer 
: a Pessells, formerly associate editor of Pictorial Review, author 
re- of five successful books; and Robert O. Erisman, Editorial Direc- 
tor of the twenty-odd Red Circle magazines, and popular 
ige- author of stories in literary and action magazines. Their deci- 
ake sions will be final. Results will be announced as soon after the 
closing date as possible. 
ent, 6—= Address your script to 
10 East 43rd Street New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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STREET & SMITH 


PURCHASE AND PUBLISH 
ONLY NEW STORIES 


WE PAY PROMPTLY 
ON ACCEPTANCE 


WE MAINTAIN AN OPEN 
DOOR POLICY NEW 
AUTHORS ARE WELCOME 








“ZXRTHLZ “FREND ZXRTHLZ 


The formerly weakly shiver the dizziest mag 
in the world carries anything for everyone 
Songwriters poets cartoonists humorists pla 
ywrites gagwriters psychonanalysts and peopl 
e. 24 pages for 10c, Facts of writing nev 
er before known of. Whisper writers digest 


THAT ZXRTHLZ SHIVER 


1339 S$ Kildare Ave Chicago Illinois 





















This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, wil] be 
of real help to you. We will also Send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere appraisal of your writ 
ing ability. Send today—no obligation 

RICHARD hina SCHOOLS, INC 
___ 702-9 Pence Bidg. 





Minneapolis, Minn 








NAHMA VACATION SCHOOL | 


Nahma, Michigan 
{In Hiawatha National Forest—Aug. 13-19 and 20-26) 


COURSES—The novel, short story, scenario, radio, play and 
newspaper writing, painting, nature photography, photo 
journalism and movie camera art, writing for outdoors and 
Ble magazines. 

FACULTY—Frank Gruber, Arnold Mulder, Robert Gessner, 
Stewart H. Holbrook, Peter DeVries, Anne Campbell 
George W. Stark, Wallace Kirkland, Howard Thomas, 
Warren Beck, Kenneth Rowe and Ormal Sprungman. 
Visiting Lecturers: Louis Adamic, eck and others. 

RECREATION—Trout, bass, pike and perch fishing; swim- 
ming, golfing, boating, sightseeing, etc 

LOW RATES—Board, lodging, tuition and golf fees, all 
included. $20 to $25.50 per week. 


For Details Write: 


WILLIAM DUCHAINE 


c/o Press Escanaba, Mich. 











Sir: 

My conjecture is that Mary Frances Morgan 
is a relative (second cousin removed) to your 
janitor’s assistant, and your interest in her stems 
from purely personal grounds. If not, how come 
the pink-laced parcel of goo dripping and drooling 
over the first page, spattering the secohd, too, in 
April Digest’s forum? 

In the humid contents of the bayou belle’s 
letter she babbled about the ‘“‘Itsoo-bitsie, oh so 
little baby, short story,” she sold to Liberty. The 
lone distaff invasion from the delta must consist 
of one part bicarbonate of soda, one part bromo, 
and the rest feminine coyness to be taken in 
light doses, preferably on board ship at sea— 
where convenient rails are proximate. 

Her comely portrait graced page 66 in Writer’s 
Yearbook, 38, and in my candid opinion the 
gal’s a “looker.” But that dame is either a screw- 
ball or a bad case of galloping alka-seltzer. I 
like the ladies, but I’d hate to make love to a 
hangover cure. 

Hy’a honeychile! We all loved yo’ article in 
January, W. D., but can’t say the same for you. 

KENNETH I. MILLER, 
1585 Macombs Road, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 

Last night I crawled off a freight train on the 
outskirts of town. I was broke, hungry, dirty and 
disgusted. In my grip I had, and still have— 
try to get it away from me—the 160,000-word 
manuscript of my first novel. Ahead of me I had 
a forty-block walk to town and all the problems 
incidental to being on the road—where to wash 
up, where to sleep, how to eat, etc.. etc. In fact, 
except for its weight, I had hardly given the man- 
uscript a thought since I left California. 

Anyway, I headed for the “skidroad”; which 
in case you don’t know, is that part of any town 
frequented by the “lower clawses,” hoboes, itin- 
erant working stiffs and would-be Jack Londons; 
and there after considerable high-class pan- 
handling I connected with the price of a flop. 
It cost twenty cents, and consisted of a cot in a 
cubicle. There was no ceiling and only a candle 
for light. All night long I lay there listening to 
my neighbors grind their teeth, talk in their sleep 
and clump up and down the hall in what sounded 
to me like deep-sea diving boots, listening and 
wondering which of the seven hells it was I had 
wandered into. Well, came the dawn. And a 
little back-door knocking for breakfast. Then 
calculations as to the distance to New York, plus 
a little inward moaning anent the parlous con- 
ditions of hitchhiking. And also some wonder- 
ment about the purpose of my trip. All of which 
resulted in a double strength Mood Indigo. 

I had a contract and advance royalties from 
Covicit Friede. They failed before my contract 
was completed. I had to finish the novel while 
broke, and I hadn’t done a very good job of it 
either. I’d tried to get another contract and had 
been turned down four times, and once pretty 
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hard. And so now I was headed for New York, 
where I could talk somebody out of another con- 
tract, was I? Nuts! Better to dump the manu- 
script in the nearest garbage can and go out and 
find me a job. Writing was for guys with col- 
lege educations, for guys with a gift, for guys 
who could think straight. Writing wasn’t for me. 

And so I wandered into the public library and 
picked up a copy of the Dicest; then pretty 
soon I wandered out again. But this time on the 
ball of my heel. Who said I couldn’t write, that 
my stuff was screwy, that nobody wanted to read 
it anyway? How about Thomas Uzzell’s “Try 
These On Your Next Story’? How about the 
tips in Bob McLean’s “First You Go Up, Then 
You Go Down”? How about all the stuff I’d 
culled out of past issues of the Dicest? How 
about my ten months work on the novel, and all 
the things I’d learned from it? 

Huh! Look out New York, here I come! 

Sincerely, 
C. L. CLEAvEs, 
En route. 





Sir: 

The Little Man is an entirely experimental 
magazine both in content and in format. The 
main outlines of its originality consist of: 

1. Each quarterly issue of The Little Man con- 
sists of from 8 to 10 individual booklets, 
separately bound, and of all shapes, sizes, 
and colors. An 11x14-in. bristol-board folder 
is issued four times a year to contain the 
booklets. 

. Each of the booklets making up a quarterly 
issue of The Little Man is in itself a new 
and individual experiment in typography, 
layout, paper, editorial technique, and 
writing. 

The first issue of The Little Man appeared 
three weeks ago. It consists of eight parts and 
contains new work by some of the world’s greatest 
writers and artists. Stories by William Saroyan, 
Jesse Stuart, David E. Krantz; an introductory 
note by Thomas Mann; artwork by Louis Schan- 
ker and other world-renowned artists, make up 
the material presented in the first (Summer, 1939) 
issue of The Little Man. 

What sort of material will find a place in The 
Little Man? What we most need are stories of 
high originality—work which cannot find a place 
elsewhere. Fantasy is especially needed, but 
writing of every kind which has some merit inso- 
far as it is fresh and original in treatment will be 
published. 

Length does not matter; subject is of no par- 
ticular importance. What is of importance to us 
is the skill and daring employed in developing the 
writing. 

The Little Man publishes every kind of writ- 
ing: poetry, short stories, factual articles, essays, 
etc. 

An especial advantage gained by the new writer 
in appearing in The Little Man is that his story is 
presented as a booklet in itself—and the type, the 
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“INTERNATIONAL ” 


Service Means 
SALES: 


Nine years’ active selling experience backs every 
submission we make to editors. Daily personal 
contacts keep us up to the minute on day-to- 
day needs in book and magazine fields. 


HONEST REPORTS: 


Every manuscript that comes into our office re- 
ceives painstaking, searching attention. Re- 
ports, made in unvarnished terms, are concerned 
with the MATERIAL you send us—not with 
generalities about how to write and what not 
to write. At no time are you flattered into 
believing you have qualities you do not possess. 
At no time will your submission be used as a 
come-on for future submissions or for aids that 
mean additional expense. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: 


If your script is not salable when it reaches us, 
it is to our interest to show you how to make a 
market possibility out of it. We give you con- 
structive suggestions on how to use the material 
you have in order to turn out a likely yarn. 
An editorial staff composed of former editors 
of national magazines assures you of genuine 
professional help. 


PROMPT SERVICE: 


We report upon all original submissions within 
fifteen days after reception. 


MODERATE RATES: 


$1 for each 3000 words or fraction thereof up 
to 40,000 words and $15 for any length above. 


SERVICE YOU WANT: 


We are selling agents whose income derives 
from the commissions we receive upon the sales 
we make. When your material is ready for 
marketing, you may know that we are going to 
make exhaustive efforts in its behalf. When it 
is not, you may know that we are going to do 
everything we can to help you get it into 
likely condition. YOUR problems are OUR 
problems — it is to OUR interest to solve them 
for you. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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FOR WRITERS! 








How To Revise Your Own Poems... .$1.25 
How To Revise Your Own Stories. ..$1.25 


ONLY BOOKS OF THE KIND ON THE MARKET! 
ORDER FROM 


ANNE HAMILTON 
LITERARY SPECIALIST 


Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, Sat. Review, C. S. 
___Monitor, O'Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer 
i Writer's Digest, Moult's Best Poems of 1938, etc = 


1012 Park Central Bldg., 412 West 6th St. 


Los Angeles California 














[ PY PING. 


of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by mant script typist 
with 11 years’ experience Carbon copy furnished Cor 
rections in spelling, “ra and punctuation, if desired 
Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,00 
words, 35c; over 25.000 words, 30c per 1,000. ‘Poetry 1c 
per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCIS M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 








| Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users. 


On sale at all newsstands. 
25¢ THE COPY. 


BE A COLUMNIST 


Fill. your column with quips so witty, skits so hilarious, 
verses so hauntingly clever that attention of syndicates is 
attracted. How to do it? Ask for free information. 

JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street, 











Brooklyn, N. Y. 














PLim Ai ea 


Put the POWER THAT GETS ACTION — every 
thing you write without tedious drills **exer- 
cise.’’ You can quickly learn to apply a ahiaaie se 
cret which wil! breathe new power intq everything 
you write—and e it A ala more expressive, 
a corny getting and colorfu 
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verbs. rakilifulty chosen. The VERS-FINDER is a treasury of 
100,000 powerful verbs arranged accor er g to a startling, 
new method far ais simple than _— of the dictionary. 
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illustrations, the size, the paper, the whole edi- 
torial treatment of each individual piece is entirely 
sympathetic to that individual writing. No work 
is shoved into a corner as “‘filler’; each booklet 
is in itself a complete unit. The new writer’s 
work has a chance to appear for what it was con- 
ceived: a complete unit. 

Reports on material are made within 8 days. 
There is no payment: but The Little Man affords 
young writers a chance to appear as individuals 
side by side with the greatest writers of the age. 

Issued quarterly: 50 cents per issue; $2.00 per 
year. The Little Man, 3747 Hutton Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Robert J. Lowry, Editor, 


Rosert Lowry, Editor, 
3747 Hutton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sir: 

I’m with you all the way on this reprint busi- 
ness. But have mercy on the poor author! Don’t 
blacklist us for something we've inadvertently 
been trapped with. A lot of us who've sold to 
the pulps for some years back, that is, long before 
there was any reprint question, are waking up 
with an awful headache. It was the common cus- 
tom some years back for most good pulp houses 
to buy as a matter of course all American Serial 
Rights. At least to the best of my memory, this 
is what I sold them. I have never offered second 
rights anywhere—but the way those reprints are 
bobbing up, I’m getting afraid to pass a news 
stand anymore, regardless of the fact that I’ve 
never received one cent on a reprint story. 

Why not go after the publishers in a way they 
can FEEL? That’s what we writers are taught 
to make characters do. There is one way to make 
a publisher feel, and that is to hit his cash. He 
can give us writers the merry-go-round, but the 
readers can knock him for a count—and he 
knows it. 

As a reader there is nothing that makes me 
see infra-red worse than spending my good hard- 
earned dime, carrying home a magazine, getting 
nicely set for a little relaxation, and opening up 
to a story I’ve already read. And if it’s been 
twenty-five cents for a slick, I’m ready to wire 
Congress and ask how come their pure food and 
drug act doesn’t extend to magazines. If we 
could enlist the | rez aders to write in to the maga- 








IF YOU GET HELP — GET RESULTS! 
& 
© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 


© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 








Dedicated to — 


YOUR RENDEVOUZ 
WITH SALES! 


© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! === EES 


© "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
© A BEST SELLER BOOK! 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 


55 WEST 42nd ST. 
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zines, and make their kicks as torrid as they them- 
selves feel, publishers would sit up and take 
notice. If readers would further make hot com- 
plaints to the news stand that sold them every 
time they gethold of a reprint, there’d be more 
repercussions. If publishers realized how readers 
feel about reprints, I'll tell you they would cut 
them out. If they don’t, the reading public is 
going to send all magazines down the skids so 
fast they will only wake up to what struck them 
after the shouting is all over. The innocent will 
suffer along with the guilty, the rental library 
will flourish and radio will get a big haul of ad- 
vertising it doesn’t deserve. 

Is there any chance at all to get a law through 
to make reprint publishers so mark their maga- 
zines in big print on the cover?* It is getting 
money under false pretenses, gyping the reading 
public, and in all fairness should be labeled. 

ANDERSON McCULLY, 
R. F. D. Crystal Springs, 
Port Blakely, Wash. 
* This is a sound thought.—Eb. 





Sir: 

It’s oddly irritating that American writers insist 
they MUST use profanity. They figure this in- 
creases the subtle something, eh? Or, is it a sign 
of limited vocabulary? 

Anyway—at least one writer per issue uses it 
in explaining this or that to the ignorant in your 
Writer’s Dicest. I consider using of such 
language very trite, stale, goofy-sounding, ugly, ma- 
terialistic. 

An atheist or communist (advocate of dialectic 
materialism) stresses his atheistic tendencies by 
using a curse word or filthy phrase in at least 
every other chapter. That’s not literature, buddy. 

I’ve been in every State of the Union, parts 
of Canada and Old Mexico. Last year I spent 
six months touring every part of Europe and sec- 
tions of French, Italian and Spanish Africa, I've 
done some professional work in both art and writ- 
ing. But it still seems unnecessary to use gutter 
talk even though nobody uses it except Americans. 

I like your magazine. It’s better than any other 
writer’s mag that I know of, here or abroad. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserH M. PortTat, 
Route 3, Box 552, 
Salem, Oregon. 





Sir: 

Here’s something that may or may not be worth 
an editorial note to the article of mine for July 
issue. I got a check from F. A. McChesney of 
Five Novels Monthly yesterday for a real-experi- 
ence yarn entitled ‘Stowaway Below!” which will 
appear in the August number, on the stands July 
15th. This yarn is to be featured as the lead 
story in the Adventure Cove department, and is, 
I think, the best one I’ve had published in a 
long time. It should serve as an almost-perfect 
example of the formula I described in the article 
you have just accepted, in case you think your 








SELL TO 


SMALL MARKETS! 


| Have Outstanding Editorial Demands 
For Short-Short Stories 


I'll sell your short-shorts, 1000 to 1500 words, 
to the national syndicate markets serving over 
2500 newspapers. I have pressing need from 
secondary national magazines and class publica- 
tions for smart short-short fiction with a single 
or double climax twists. “Four-minute fiction” 
(the short-short) is in demand by more editors 
than any other single type. Are you aiming 
your 1000 word fiction too high and overlooking 
these steady markets? Established authors: Are 
you getting complete coverage of these smaller 
markets? Do you send your short-short stories 
out to Liberty and Collier’s—then toss them in 
the ashcan? Beginners: Start at the bottom of 
the commercial fiction field for that “‘first strike” 
to give you confidence! 

I am as interested in the beginner’s work as the 
professional’s—new blood can be trained to 
specialize quickly—fresh ideas in the newspaper 
syndicate field count more than sterling form. 
SPECIAL NEED: syndicate serial fiction 
(novels and novelettes on young love and ro- 
mance. Not crime). The nationai syndicate 
markets offer just as good rates for novel length 
love stories as the circulating library publishers. 
Sell your novels as serials to markets that can 
purchase your entire output. 

SPECIAL NEED: newspaper page stories (also 
love and romance) 3400 words in length. Clean, 
smooth writing of course, not slick paper re- 
jects. These markets are wide open for well- 
plotted material with surprise endings. 

Clients’ sales during the month of May alone 
included: ARGOSY, SHORT-STORIES, Mc- 
CLURE SYN., DAILY NEWS (Chi. and 
N. Y.), STAR SYN., DAVID COOK. My 
writers reach the whole national field: LOVE 
STORY, THIS WEEK, HOUSEHOLD, 
FIELD AND STREAM, LEDGER SYN., ES- 
QUIRE, CENTRAL PRESS ASS., BELL, 
ELKS MAGAZINE, etc., etc. 


Send me several of your diem shorts to make the rounds 
of the syndicate markets. I make you produce if you 
come to me for service, and I'll give you a mental 
spanking you'll remember if, after a few tries, you 
can’t make 10% commission money for me. Beginners, 
if you think your material has value let me help you 
place it on the bottom rung of the free-lance ladder 
rather than your shooting blindly toward top publications. 
The rates for personal, detailed review, revision sug- 
gestions, and experienced marketing of your scripts to 
these national markets are low: 85c each script up to 1500 
words; up to 5000 words $2.50; above 5000 words 
$5.00; novels, novelettes, serials, $5.00. After two sales 
for a client, 10% commission, fees waived. Re-submis- 
sions free, always. 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 


15 Park Row, Room 1229, New York City 
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8 WrRITER’s DIGEST 


THE EDITOR OF 
ESQUIRE, CORONET, & 
KEN URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a 
copy of this book...” 


He's referring to 
Jack Woodford’s fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers 
sell than all other 
books on writing put 
together. 


“Steady application 
of Jack Woodford’s 
recipe will bring you an income as certainly as 
anything in this chancy world,” writes the editor 
of FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard maga- 
zine, in a two-page rave review. “It introduces 
you to a kind of honesty you have almost never 
met before. The guts of salable fiction writing 
are presented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those 
three pages would have been worth $10,000 to 
me fifteen years ago . . . Jack Woodford gives 
you the secret. This is an honest book in a field 
where ruthless honesty is at a premium.” 


The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers to sell—many for the first time— 
at a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises and rules, 
and presents, simply and wittily, your approach to 
the writing business as it really is. 

TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 80 chapters and 330 pages. 
Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We are so 
certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that 
we shall allow you to examine it for five days at our risk. 
Use coupon below. 


ARIAL at ‘EpROE 


 WRITINGTELUIN 


dad Woodford 








SSSSISS Ae SSASSST SHASTA SA SSS SESS SSHRC SS SSS SESC REE ER ESE SSE eeeee 
Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers Ju 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am taking 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the book 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


Name 
Address 


City 


CJ Enclosed find check. OJ Send C. O. D. 


readers might be interested in taking a look at it. 
Thanks a couple of million times for accepting 
“Best Bet for Beginners”; I don’t know anything 
that could give me more real satisfaction than an 
appearance in WRiITER’s DicEstT. 
FeLix FLAMMONDE, 


ir: 

it may interest you to know that al- 
though I have yet to place any of my material, I 
have received personal letters from such maga- 
zines as Liberty, The Country Home, and D. C. 
Cook Pub. Co. How’s that! 

I have been writing for about two years and 
have written plenty of words and have just suc- 
ceeded in forcing myself to place them all in the 
morgue. I’m starting over again. In fact I’ve 
got about two thousand words of a short story 
finished and it’s good. That does not mean I’m 
going to send it out as soon as it’s finished. 

I won’t go into telling you how good the 
DicesT is, I’ve already done that under another 
cover by renewing. 

You can print this in the Forum if you want. 
Then some day you can say, “Cristy? Say, I 
knew him when!” 

R. J. Cristy, 
1964 Powell Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


ell us when you hit!—Eb. 


OK, Cristy; 





Sir: 

You ask us when the writing bug first bit? At 
the age of nine I was doing blood-curdling China- 
town murder mysteries. I filled a dozen school 
notebooks with printing in my own hand that 
has now grown calloused opening returned en- 
velopes. 

From this auspicious beginning, I gradually 
worked up to editor of the high school paper, 
had a brief fling at newspaper work and radio, 
and finally gave it all up to become the second 
Edgar Wallace. Result: Ten published novels 
and not a mystery among them. Sixty-odd short 
stories and only a half-dozen detectives scamper- 
ing among the pages. What a flop! 

My first check for a short story was a huge 
seven bucks from Nat Fleischer of All America 
Sports at the inception of that ill-fated magazine. 
But the strange part of it all is that I got more 
kick out of that than from three novels I’d already 
had published. 

HARMON BELLAMY, 
588 Dickinson Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sir: 

It was a tragic event which started me on this 
Writing road. 

I was brought up in England. My father, a 
Puritanical type, very particular as to whom we 
associated with, and what we five children read. 

On my eighth birthday I was presented (by 
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an outsider) with a book of Fairie Tales. We 
had never seen such a book, we were charmed 
with it. 

When father came in for afternoon tea, he 
espied the book and demanded it be given him. 
It was, and in our presence it was committed to 
the flames. ‘“‘Fairie Books were the work of the 
Devil, they taught children to tell lies” was his 
comment. 

That night, under cover of darkness, and with 
a solemn oath I would not be betrayed, I told my 
first make believe story. I’ve been at it ever since 

telling them better than I can write them. 
Truly yours, 
AuicE H. Minp, 
441 So. Tennessee Ave 
Lakeland, Florida. 





Sir: = 

As a constant reader of Writer’s Digest, I pro- 
test against certain statements in Thomas H. 
Uzzell’s June Article. 

What does he set himself up to be, anyhow? 
He’s just a teacher, so am I. Says he: “When 
the personal God of Christianity disappeared from 
the thinking world at about the turn of the cen- 
tury, Freud appeared.” 

Up here in the hills of New England, we think- 
ing people still hold on to God and refuse Freud’s 
theory of dreams opening the doors to the spir- 
itual kingdom within man. These doors were 
opened over nineteen centuries ago by Christ— 
not by Freud whom we have read with a grain 
of salt. We also refuse the theory that a psyche 
was substituted for the soul. We thinking people 
still keep our immortal souls up here in the 
woody hills. 

Is Uzzell trying to drag the unthinking world 
into the depths of Red Russia that has tried so 
hard to hunt God from the hearts of men and 
has left an unhappy people, merely slaves? 

“Objectivity and man as an animal—compose 
what is now called neo-realism.” Neo-rot!! 
“Now-a-days anything goes.” More rot!!! The 
only trouble with the older literature is that the 
stories are too clean. “Science tells us that the 
mystery of the spirit is being dissolved in the lab- 
oratories.” Still more bunk!!!! 

Pack a lot of sordidness into your story—go 
just as far as the censors permit is the “last cry.” 
What about the young minds this rubbish is 
destroying? If Uzzell can’t teach anything better 
he ought to quit. 

I read a book for the story and I want it 
clean.* So do most thinking people. 

GENE DEVERE, 
Wolcott, Conn. 
* The word, Gene, is relative.—Ep. 





Following are the names of authors who fin- 
ished from 101 to 200 in the Wrirter’s Dicgst, 
Liberty Magazine, $2,500 Short Short Story Con- 


test. These authors received a Certificate of 
Merit and 250 sheets of manuscript size, bond 
paper. 


(The names and addresses of authors who fin- 
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ONE SALE - - $675 


"My scripts went out 
and came back with mo- 
notonous regularity," says 
Mrs. Marjorie G. Macken- 
zie of Canada. "| was get- 
ting pretty discouraged. 
... lt was Jack Woodford 
who jolted me out of the 
dangerous mood | was in. 
... 1 give Jack Woodford 
full marks for helping me 
to make my first import- 
ant sale—$675." 

Many other SSW students have just crashed 
through with sales. One has now completed 
three stories on assignment; for others we have 
placed stories ranging in payment from Ic to 
4c a word—all in the past month. 


ONLY SALES COUNT 


Every month more people begin working with 
us—because smart writers know: 


1. The only useful course, from a dollars and 
cents angle, is the one located in New York, 
in daily contact with editorial centers. 


2. THE ONLY TEST OF ANY COURSE IS THE 
SALES IT PRODUCES. 


Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to utes the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used 
in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that SSW teaches you to put into 
actual use, and which have helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in America today. (See 
WHO'S WHO.) 


} ° P P 

Jack; Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of SSW 
students—on special terms. 

Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is the simplest and easiest 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day money- 
back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a month of our 
work on your satisfaction, In addition we market your stories 
for you on a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the 
object of your work. That's why we send you up to the 
minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 
SSSSSRECSCHSESSEEEE SEES ESSE eee eee 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING Ju 
| East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me, | have [ do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 














JACK WOODFORD 





Name 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 B. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION <n 
United States, U. S 
sessions, and aR °32 
a year, Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given, The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, say Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and Howard 
Thurston. New writers ie particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 








DORRANCE & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA - - - = ~ = PENNSYLVANIA 
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ished from 1 to 100 was published in the June 


DIGEsT. ) 

Michael Sheridan, Edward Stevenson, Frank L. Parke, 
Clara Gandy Andersen, Mrs. E. M. Edwards, Lucile 
Davenport, Ruth Hale Lawrence, Margaret Giesy, Helen 
Bennett, Isabelle Stark, Alice Cook Fuller, Jane Patter- 
son, W. G. Waggoner, Blaise Whitehead Lane, Freda 
Lovrien Wood, Raymond Himelick, Lillian Dimick Inman, 
Sarah Litchfield, Helen Mander, Ernest MacDermid, Ray 
J. Miller, Besse Merrithew, Irving Wallace, David E. 
Thomas, Gladys Allen, Frank Piovia, P.  Blackstone- 
Preston, Lois Ames, MacRyan M. Fay, Marguerite Barze. 

Hazel Kinney Clark, Mrs. Mina’ Morrison Wilson, 
Melba Jensen, Joe Gividen, Martha Wood Green, Miriam 
M. Whitehead, Edith Armstrong, Cecilia Sieu-Ling Zung, 
Frank Pavlinac, Jr., Ann Wiley, Florence Ward Walker, 
Alice Boorman Wi lliamson, Lucy Catherine Donoghue, 
Ann Draper Forrest, Lewis W. Roop, Virginia O’Meara, 
Frank F. Robertson, er Hamlet, Corey Bishop, Florian 
Kitts, Edward Guy, Louis E. Palffy, Helen E. Metford, 
J. S. Galeski, Dolores Preese Banks, Wm. M. Loudon, 
Alma Patrick, Birdie Barber Johnson, Gene Prather. 

Emilie Goode, D. B. Edmonston, Margaret MacLeish 
Cobb, W. F. McCulloch, Mary Gardner Stearns, Othello 
O. Ottman, Florence Scott Bernard, Jack T. Johnston, 
Charles Morris, James Clifden, Sarah Shields Pfeiffer, 
George F. Sparli ing, Martin Panzer, Grace DeValley, 
Kenneth Curtis, Irene Gerhart, Neva Reud Vernon, Robert 
Stewart, Roy B. Masker, Mrs. Everett C. MacLeon. 

M. Bricker, Harry John November, Miss Jewell 
E. Hudgins, Alice Lent Covert, Bob White, L. C. Parry, 
Fred M. Seitz, M. H. Van Horseen, Bernard Kelley, M. 
L. Kaufman, Burgess Leonard, Roberta and Warren Cox, 
Glenn Long, M. A. Jarret, Nelson S. Bond, Cyrus B 
Dingman, Betsy Dingman, Franklin White, Marguerite 
Griffin, Raymond Rack, and Victor Hill. 





We are holding these contest scripts which have 
no address: 

Elizabeth Halsey —“Mr. Tenet Retires From 
the Theatre.” 

Emma Louise Allan—‘*The Simple Sex.” 

Ermete D’Amico—‘Tragedy of the Great 
Clock.” 

Emily Mary Grossman—“Joel” and “A For- 
gotten Dream.” 

Hebe Hillis—“Lady Luck Fan Dances.” 

Sarah A. Wood—“There Ought To Be a Law 
Against It.” 

Adelaide Swede—“Ashes.” 

Hull King—“‘Recompense.” 

Frank E. Dave—“Dwijou.” 

C. Emil Liedberg—“Life in the United States.” 

G. Shaw MacArty—‘Stung.” 

W. Lee Monroe—“Divorce Cancelled.” 

Linn Lampert—“Practical Foke.” 

Sir: 

We are looking for book-length novels, juveniles, 
poetry, technical, and in fact any manuscripts that 
would be suitable for book publication. 

Payment is on a royalty or outright purchase 
basis. 

I am enclosing herewith an announcement for 
our first book, Demand Peace which will be re- 
leased the latter part of this week. We have also 
contracted for a novel entitled Wives For Sweet- 
hearts by Fifi Golden (who has had two books al- 
ready published—Reapings and also Daughter of 
Sham). 

Will keep you posted as we go along. 

FrankK E. CaAstTKa, 
The Falcon Press, 274 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y 

This is a new small book house staffed by some 

experienced people.—Ed. 


vine TRY the Tooker Way” wi 


A young writer of promise has this to say of her 
«| . . I feel confident that under 
your criticism and guidance, I shall learn to write 


g 
work with me: 


stories. . . . Perhaps when more students have tried 
some of those expensive ‘‘courses’’ and been stung, 
as I have, you will be still busier. . . . I especially 
appreciate your promptness. If that last story of 
mine had gone to Mr. , he would have 
sent me a mimeographed letter to study stories, 
then held my script from four to six weeks, and 
returned it ‘‘Postage Collect.”’ Any one really 
wanting to learn writing technique must have actual 
personal assistance on individual manuscripts. This 
is your method, and more than that, you are in- 
terested in the writer and his progress, honest, 
frank and sincere in your criticism. My advice to 
the writer or would-be writer is: ‘TRY THE 
TOOKER WAY.’ ”’ 
—C. B. T., Portland, Ore. 

If you, too, are interested in working with an 
active professional, who is willing to share his ex- 
perience, submit one of your short stories or articles 
and $1.00 for consideration, or write for my folder. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148, Dept. JW 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Novelist. Former editor. Magazine = 
contributions to more than ninety- 
five publications. My Pap and Len = 
Garrity series now running in = 
Popular’s 10 Story Western. 
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A CHALLENGE! 


Send your manuscript with the reading fee of one dollar each 
5000 words. If criticism is needed or advised, we'll do the 
criticism, show you how to rewrite the script—and you PAY 
AFTER SALE of the script. ff the script doesn’t sell you owe 
use nothing for our wor No attempt will be made to sell you 
other services.. Send five scripts and be certain that a mini- 
mum of one script will be completely revsed and siant 





ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


1854 Tilden Ave 
(Not “connected wm i other ama 


wood, Ohio 











READ 
“RHYMING FOR CASH" 


It contains a GOLD MINE of information for 
verse-writers! 
This is the book which will show YOU how to 
make your verse writing profitable. 
Editors recommend it! 
Writers praise it! 
Beginners read it and SELL! 


$1.00 
ANN KELLOGG 


Dept. C5, Box 283, Hyannis, Mass. 











WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios and am prepared to take up your stories 
personally with Studio Editors. Send for my 
booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A few of my clients’ June 
Magazine Appearances. 
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“Pulps”’. 
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At the right, 
writers had been selling for some 
where. 
and realized that through expert professional advice, 


time 





two success stories challenge 
and were 
But they seriously hoped to make writing their career, 





Both these 
getting no- 


you. When Allan R. Bosworth came 


to me in January, 1938, he was 
writing in spare time, selling 
almost entirely to one pulp. In 
a few months his contacts had 





direction A. R. BOSWORTH 


and sales management, lay the surest and fastest route to sufficiently increased to permit full time writing. 
their goal. During 1938 I sold over 300,000 words of his 
pulps; prodded and coached him to try for the 
If you have sold $1000 worth of magazine fiction or articles _ slicks. This year he’s been cashing my 
att : : 5 . checks averaging over 10c per word for sales to 
within the last year, and wish to increase your sales, to bridge SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER’S 
the gap between pulp and slick, I’ll take over your account, as | THIS WEEK, and KEN, in addition to those for 
I did with Bosworth and Sagendorf, on straight commission. his regular pulp sales. 
If you sold $500 worth in last year, I'll grant you a 50% 


reduction of reading fees charged beginne 


And, if you have still to make your 
majority of the “big names” I represent 
beginners and received their first check 


Yes, I'll have to charge you reading fees until I sell $1000 worth 
But here’s what you get for them: 


of your work. 


(1) An honest editorial appraisal of you 
of current market standards. (2) 


Your salable stories 


rs. 


first sale—well, the 
started with me as 
through my office. Kent Sagendorf had been mak- 
ing spasmodic pulp sales when 
he started with me in January, 





1939 I interested a_ national 
ms advertiser in one of his short 
ir work on the basis articles and sold it for more KENT SAGENDORF 


recom- than most big slicks would have 


. , . : ° Leos paid. I’ve established Sagendorf as a regular 
mended to editors who have been buying from me for years. contributor of special articles to COUNTRY 
(3) A thorough criticism of unsalable scripts with constructive HOME and other good-paying slicks. ‘In five 
revision and replot suggestions on those which can be made | months, from a cold start, you’ve secured top 
salable. (4) I analyze your abilities, suggest markets for which | tes for me from our new non-fiction markets 

) ) 5f : : two of which checks alone total more than a 
you should work; supply concrete, up-to-the minute market tips. | year’s pulp output!” 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to 


5000; on scripts 5,000 to 11,000 my fee i 


5000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. 


SIONS: 10% on American, 


foreign sales. 


1 5% 


My booklet, PRACTICAL LITERARY HELP, 


and my latest market letter, free 


on Canadian, 20% or 


s $5.00 for the first 
COMMIS- 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 


56 WEST45™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


on] 





on request. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 


Ricuarp K. Assott, Editor 


A. M. Matuieu, Business Manager 


V. SLAUGHTER, Minna Barpon, R. Scotr Temxko, Managing Editors 
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Best Bet For Beginners 


By Fe.rx FLAMMONDE 


F all the markets existing today— 

and there are more now than ever 

before—there is only one in which 
a beginning writer stands a better chance 
of making a sale than does an established 
writer with a big name. 

This lone market is the “real experience,” 
or “true adventure” story. It is by far the 
best bet for the beginner because its range 
is so great; the field includes many books 
from Thrilling Adventures in the pulps to 
The Saturday Evening Post in the slick- 
paper magazines. Checks of $5 to $300 are 
cashed by authors of accepted scripts. 

Your chances of breaking into print via 
this route are better here than in other 
writing fields. Editors long ago found out 
that readers of their magazines enjoy stories 
by “people just like themselves.” Because 
of this, professional fictioneers are barred 
from the real-experience departments of 
some magazines, and submissions from brand- 
new writers are sought. 

The biggest thrill editors get from their 
job is that of discovering new talent. Sell 
them a real experience story just once, and 
you'll make a connection that will be in- 
valuable when it comes time to submit copy 
for the front of the book. 


A couple of hours with a few recent copies 
of such books as Five-Novels Monthly, Short 
Stories, and Blue Book give us a clear pic- 
ture of the real-experience story: 


It is written in the first person; runs 
between 500 and 5000 words, with the 
optimum length around 1500; it introduces 
the narrator, presents a single but vitally 
important problem for him to solve, and 
identifies the locale of the coming conflict, 
all in about the first fifth of the total word- 
age. From there on the narrator builds up 
suspense as to how he’s going to solve his 
problem. This conflict mounts _ steadily 
toward the climax, and is topped off in the 
final fifth of the yarn with the narrator 
either meeting success or defeat—which- 
ever is the inevitable and logical culmina- 
tion of his efforts. 


That is all there is to it. You simply take 
an incident that is factually true—it must 
be authentic to qualify, remember !—and 
employ fiction technique in the writing of 
it. Thus it becomes a bona fide real-experi- 
ence story based on fact, and just the article 
the editors pay cash for. 

In a minute we’re going to examine one 
of these published real-experience yarns and 
find out exactly how the above-mentioned 
formula and technique are applied; but 
before we start there are a few more tips 
you should know: 

For a quick sale of your pulp experience 
story, confine your narrator’s problem to 
one relating to adventure, war, sports, busi- 
ness, humorous situations and other subjects 
of almost universal] interest. Sex, illness, 
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“Mrs. Richardson’s a member of Doubleday Doran’s 
Crime Club.” 


financial difficulties and controversial polit- 
ical issues are taboo. Dialogue—to be used 
only in the right places, mind—must be crisp 
and natural. Sentences short and punchy, 
with plenty of well-planned paragraphing, 
help incalculably to give the effect of fast 
action and interesting reading that editors 
are always willing to pay for. 

By now we’ve got a clear idea of just 
what the real-experience yarn consists of, 
so let’s pull one of these successful stories 
apart and see what made it sell. 

For this clinical examination I’ve selected 
the lead yarn in the “Adventure Cove De- 
partment” of Five-Novels Monthly for May, 
1939. I’m using this story because it is one 
of my own; therefore it will be convincing 
proof that, if you practice what I’m preach- 
ing here, you can write one that will sell. 
Moreover, this yarn is 100% formula. 

You’ll remember that a while back I told 
you that the first fifth of the total wordage 
must introduce the narrator, present a single 
but important problem to solve, and set the 
locale. 

My yarn, entitled “Trailing the Tusker,” 


runs about 1500 words. See how we get 
everything mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graph into about only a hundred, which 
leaves us even more space for the actual 
conflict which makes the story interesting 
and salable: 

“T hear,” the foreman of the Tipsy T 
cattle ranch in Northern California told 
me one day shortly after I began riding 
for the outfit, “that you used to be a 
Government hunter and trapper.” 

I admitted I had once been a member 
of the U. S. Biological Survey. 

“Well, then,” the foreman announced, 
“you're elected to track down Big 
Blackie. If you can put a slug between 
that slicker’s eyes, there’s a hundred 
bucks in it for you.” 

Our beginning has already nailed the 
reader, and in only twelve lines of type. We 
don’t give his attention time to lag now; in 
a couple of swift paragraphs we present the 
narrator’s problem and bring in the menace: 

I knew there were plenty of wild 
hogs still roaming the mountain cattle 
ranges along the Eel River, but I was 
surprised to hear of one worth that 
much money. 

“This here Blackie is a three-hun- 
dred-pound boar,” the foreman ex- 
plained. “And he’s got eight-inch tusks. 
Him and his band of sows and pigs are 
rooting’ hell out of my north pasture. 
Some of the boys have shot at him and 
connected a few times. But the old 
devil seems to pack lead as easy as he 
does fat. He’s slyer’n a coyote. Nobody 
around here’s been able to catch him. 
And there’s few that’s willing to try 
since Blackie caught a man afoot last 
year. Well-nigh ate him alive!” 

Now with the reader well hooked, we 
clinch his interest by promising that the 
narrator is shortly to find himself in a bad 
situation, and by dangling before him the 
tempting bait of an impending conflict: 

I’d trapped plenty of bobcats and 
mountain lions, so I figured a hundred 
dollars for catching a hog ought to be 
pretty easy money. I accepted the job. 
If I’d known then that the vicious big 
tusker was to come close to eating me 
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too, I’d never have taken the job—not 
at any price! 


The next three fifths of the story are used 
to develop the conflict, and this phase of the 
script is pretty much a personal matter as 
far as the treatment is concerned. It is in 
this part that your writing ability will most 
be called into action. Your own personality, 
style, and command of the language will all 
contribute to make the body of the story 
progress rapidly and smoothly toward a 
reader-satisfying climax. 

A few excerpts from the yarn under ex- 
amination may help to show you the value 
of the tips I gave you a while ago: 


. .. Some of the rootings were fresher 
than others, so I knew Blackie and his 
band had been in the pasture within 
the last few hours . I followed the 
fresh rootings to the edge of the hollow 
and, sure enough, they disappeared into 
the brush. I drew my carbine from the 
saddle-boot ready to fire at the 
first sign of my quarry It was 
perilous . . . to pursue such dangerous 
game afoot. But I wanted that hundred 
dollars the foreman had offered : 
Then, without .warning . . . the brush 
popped and crackled as heavy bodies 
smashed their way through it. Big 
Blackie and his family! . . . I brought 
my Winchester to my shoulder 
ready to squeeze the trigger. But I was 
not prepared for the _ swift-moving 
events of the next few minutes. 


The body of the real-experience story in 
the pulps is all action, you have noticed. 
Here is where your short and crisp sentences 
come in. As the action speeds up, sentences 
should shorten. This gives the effect of 
rapid motion, which is essential to the writ- 
ing of salable pulp-magazine narration. 

Now, after having led your narrator 
through the suspenseful conflict, in which he 
has alternately been topdog and underdog, 
you snap smartly into your climax: 


Big Blackie tossed his wicked 
tusks and lunged for me again. I side- 
stepped quickly . . . and slashed at his 
neck. He squealed and whipped around 
. . . I sank the blade . . . between his 
ears... I fell on him then and plunged 








First you learn to write, then you may look like 
an author. 


the blade into him again and again . . 
until the giant boar was cut to ribbons. 
All right; our narrator’s problem has been 
solved after an entirely reader-satisfying con- 
flict, but what about the final paragraph 
which gives a good ending to the yarn? 
Here it is, all in four brief sentences: 
. .. Three weeks I lay in my bunk at 
the ranch, while my wound healed. But 
I didn’t mind that very much. Big 
Blackie was dead and his harem had fled 
the Tipsy T range. And—most impor- 
tant to me—a check for a hundred dol- 
lars lay under my pillow, waiting for 
me to get well enough to spend it! 


There isn’t a man or woman alive who has 
not, at one time or another, had some un- 
usual experience interesting enough to merit 
publication. 

With that encouraging thought if mind, 
your next move is to select your story and 
write it. Be sure you have a story; not an 
incident. A half hour spent at your nearest 
newsstand will enable you to decide where 
you want to submit it first. 

By keeping your script around 1500 words, 
it will suit the editorial requirements of 
nearly all books using real-experience stories. 


BEST REAL-EXPERIENCE-STORY 
MARKETS 


Five-Novels Monthly, 149 Madison Ave., 
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N.Y.C.: Uses aH kinds of real-experience stories 
in the Adventure Cove department. Any locale, 
almost any subject. Length, 1500-word limit. 
Stories bring $5 up. 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.: 


Locales here should be foreign for the popular 


Adventures All department. Length, 1500-word 
limit. Payment, $15 flat for each story accepted. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C.: Uses all 
locales, all subjects. Lengths up to 4000 words, 
with 2000 best chance for ready sale. Pays 
average of $50 for each story accepted. Real 
Experience department is open to professionals and 
“names,” which makes it a harder market to hit 
than the others. 

Thrilling Adventures, 22 W. 48th St., N. Y. C.: 
Uses all locales; adventure subjects have best 
chance here in the Globe Trotter department. 
Length, 500-word limit. Payment is $5 for each 
accepted story or letter. 

Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C.: Uses all 
locales and subjects in Fact Story department. 
Any length goes here, and payment is reported to 
start with a minimum of one and one-half cents 
a word. 


Cartoonists 


O assist our readers who write gags, 
and want a cartoonist to draw them 
up, market them, and pay the gag 

creator a percentage of the net, we have 

been rounding up some suitable names and 
addresses. 

We believe all these cartoonists named 
are reliable. None have paid for this listing. 
However, cartoonists are not 100% efficiently 
operating modern machines, and the gag 
creator must make some leeway for slow 
reports, and occasional haphazard dealings. 

All the cartoonists named have asked to 
be listed. When sending them gags, enclose 
some sort of a rough sketch to demonstrate 
your idea, and a stamped, addressed envel- 
ope for reply. 

ALLAN W. HinpmMarcH, 4311 Baring Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl., buys ‘gags on commission and 
pays after the cartoon is sold and paid for 
He gives the gag creator 30%. His work has 
appeared in Successful Farming, Fudge, Sen- 
ator, and Lulu. 

Witiram V. Porcetii, 1025 South Aberdeen 
Street, Chicago, IIll., buys on commission and 
pays 20 to 30 per cent to the author after 


he collects from the publisher. He wants 
“trade journal, soft pedal, and class gags.” 


DIGEST 











“First I sold it as a short short—then as a serial, 
and a year later as an original screen play to Republic 
Pictures!” 


He has sold to Lulu, College Humor, Click, 
How To Sell, National Sportsman, and Ten 
Story. 

L. E. Carroti, P. O. Box 913, Lancaster, Pa., 
buys as per above and pays 25% commission. 
He has sold cartoons to 64 magazines includ- 
ing the Post, Successful Farming, True Detec- 
tive Mysteries, Household, Farmers Wife, etc. 

Henry R. Situ, 809 Passmore Street, Philadel- 
phia, buys as per above and pays 25 to 30%. 
He has sold to the Post, Click, American Boy, 
Country Gentleman, MacLean’s etc. He has 
sold to 51 books. Was former Art Editor of 
Gag Book. 

Jrmmy Casorn, Fremont, Ohio, sold over 1000 
cartoons. Pays commission on gags after 
they are sold. 

Couin ALLEN, 104 Adalphia St., N. Y. C., buys 
as per above and pays 25%. He has sold to 
the Post, Collier's and King Features. He has 
been cartooning for 4 years and offered good 
references, but no bank reference. Previous 
to this year he appeared in Look and NYKer. 

Don Utsu, 443 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Has written several articles in the Dicest 
on selling gags. Instructor in Fine Arts at a 
Chicago Art School. Sold to Collier's, Farm 
Journal, Successful Farming, Lulu, and 50 
others in the past year. Pay 30% commission. 

Ben Rotu, 480 West 187th Street, NYC., Phone 
WA 8-2182. Sold to the Post, Collier's, For 
Men, College Humor, Esquire, King Feature, 
Ken, Boy’s Life, etc. He pays “by arrange- 
ment” for original gags that he sells to pub- 
lications. Gags are bought from free lance 
authors. 


Other cartoonists who desire to be listed should send 
to the DIGEST a list of their sales; one bank reference, 
and two editorial references. No charge for the listing. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


OWADAYS, new publications have 
Ne pay their way almost from the 

first issues. Otherwise, they are tossed 
without ceremony onto the ash-heap. And 
as for the safes full of manuscripts—those 
have become as rare as hoopskirts on Fifth 
Avenue. 

Everywhere, editors tell me their maga- 
zines will be buying actively right along 
through the summer. Buying close to sched- 
ule also means that there is less difference 
than formerly between payment on accept- 
ance and payment on publication. 

But as for rates—let’s leave that to the 
individual notes below. “One cent and up” 
no longer carries a light-winged connota- 
tion of high rates for regular contributors. 
The basic rate is, for the majority, the 
usual rate. Writers who get the “up” rates 
today are the tops. And they have to work 
hard to keep their stories in that class. 

The new Red Circle publication dis- 
cussed last month, is in proof form at the 
time of writing this. Probably it will be on 
sale by the time this July issue of the 
WritTer’s Dicest appears on the stands. 
But the editor asked to have the title with- 
held until it actually is on sale. This is a 
pocket-size bi-monthly of a sensational na- 
ture, using half-and-half original articles and 
reprint material. Editor—Robert Erisman. 
Address—320 West 42nd Street. 

A change of importance is the merger of 
Country Life with Horse and Horseman. 
This takes place with the July issue. Peter 
Vischer, for twelve years editor and publisher 
of Horse and Horseman, will continue to 
edit the new combination monthly. The 
title, Country Life, which the editors point 
out has been established and respected for 
thirty-eight years, will be retained. All the 
features of Horse and Horseman, together 
with most of those of Country Life, will be 
continued. This will keep it a class maga- 
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zine, appealing to wealthy and influential 
subscribers—land owners, sportsmen, people 
of means who live in the country by choice. 
It is not only a very handsome magazine, 
but one which the editors hope to keep 
alert, authentic, resourceful, and useful to 
everyone devoted to “ample living on the 
land.” Much of the contents is handled by 
staff and by highly specialized writers. But 
there is some field for writers who can turn 
out the meaty, authentic type of articles 
used. Much of the material about horses is 
highly technical. Mere “society” write-ups 
are not wanted. Fine horse pictures are an 
important part of the contents, and will be 
considered for purchase. Payment is on pub- 
lication, and varies according to the article 
and author. Address: R.K.O. Building, 
Sixth Avenue. 

Country Life was formerly edited by Mrs. 
Jean Austin, at 444 Madison Avenue. Mrs. 
Austin continues to head the editorial staff 
of The American Home, at that address. 

Chandler Whipple has decided to go free- 
lancing. His position as editor of Argosy has 
been taken over by George Post, long an 
important member of the Munsey staff. Mr. 
Post assures writers that the change is not 
going to affect the policy of the magazine, 
which presents one of the biggest and best 
fiction markets. All that was reported last 
month in this column still holds good. Any 
type of story, except a pure love-pulp tale, 
can be used. Any length goes, although there 
are certain ones more easily scheduled than 
others: 1,000-2,000; 4,000-6,000; 10,000- 
12,000; three or four part serials. New 
writers are very much in demand. And pay- 
ment is on acceptance (except first sales) at 
a cent and a quarter minimum. Address: 
280 Broadway. 

Street & Smith’s Detective Story Magazine 
is now being edited by Hazlett Kessler. The 
change in editors will make little difference 
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in the buying policy. This has always been a 
magazine for adult readers, and uses all types 
of detective characters and all kinds of de- 


tective stories. Three lengths of stories are 


in constant demand: shorts up to 5,000 
words: short novelettes (two used each 
month) of 8,000-12,000 words; complete 


novels around 25,000. New authors are wel- 
come. Their best bet is usually the shorter 
length. No fact material is wanted now, so 
stick to fiction. And study the market! Pay- 
ment is a cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Clues-Detective Stories, the other pulp 
which was edited by Anthony Rud, is now 
being edited by John Nanovic. There is just 
one important change to notice in its fiction 
requirements. Stories should hit a faster 
pace than formerly. There should be more 
signs of action; more real movement. Any 
good detective story will interest the editor. 
There’s only one possible taboo—that a crim- 
inal character should not be the hero. The 
best lengths now are shorts between 2,000 
and 6,000 words; novelettes of 10,000; book- 
lengths of 25,000. 


Mr. Nanovic also edits three other pulp 
magazines for Street and Smith: The 
Shadow wants only fiction between 2,000 
and 6,000 words now. And there’s no change 
in policy. 





“Yes—lIt’s the Daily Worker—has madom any ob- 
jection?” 
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Crime Busters has two lengths of story in 
demand: shorts from 6,000 to 8,000 words 
and novelettes of 13,000 to 17,000 words. 

At present, Doc Savage needs only shorts 
under 4,000 words. These four magazines 
edited by Mr. Nanovic all give fast reports 
Payment is a cent a 
Address for 
79 Seventh 


and prompt checks. 
word and up, on acceptance. 
all Street & Smith publications: 
Avenue. 

Miss Fanny Ellsworth edits two all-fiction 
magazines for Warner Publications at 515 
Madison Avenue, each of which is a wide 
open market. Ranch Romances, appearing 
twice a month, buys a lot of material. Best 
leneths: shorts 4000-6000; novelettes 10,000- 
12,000; complete novel 25,000-30,000; serials 
40,000-60,000 with the longest installment 
not over 12,000 words. Payment is one cent 
and up, on acceptance. Stories may be han- 
dled in a wide variety of ways, with empha- 
sis on the love angle or the action, and from 
either the girl’s or the man’s viewpoint. As 
to policy, there is no change. A study of the 
magazine will help most. But don’t just read 
for your own pleasure; analyze what you 
read and figure out the whys and where- 
fores of the handling! 


BLACK MASK offers a smaller market be- 

ing only a monthly. However, it pays a 
cent and a quarter, on acceptance. (And I 
understand that none of the Warner maga- 
zines have cut rates.) All kinds of detective 
stories are used: the straight action detec- 
tion, occasionally the psychological case, off- 
trail stories; a few, even, from the crook’s 
viewpoint. Only stories of fantasy and horror 
are barred. Lenesths run from the short- 
short all the way up to 15,000 words. Ad- 
dress: 515 Madison Avenue. 

Crowell Publishing Company has hyphe- 
nated its name, and hereafter will be known 
as the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 
This change places more emphasis on its 
popular weekly, Collier’s—one of the biggest 
and best paying markets in the country. 

The editors of Collier’s assure me that they 
are continually on the outlook for more va- 
riety of contents, as well as for top quality of 
writing. Young love and adventure are al- 
ways good. But they by no means limit their 
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pages to these two types of fiction. There 
are really no taboos—except against some- 
thing that would be offensive to the general 
public. The best market is for fiction in 
several different lengths: There are the short- 
shorts, up to about 1,800 books in length. 
And good ones are hard to get—they are few 
and far between apparently, although the 
mail teems with manuscripts of that length. 
If you have a short-short in mind, remember 
that a good idea is not the only factor. Pro- 
fessional handling is also important, and a 
market like this requires a very high stand- 
ard of writing. If you can make the grade, 
the payment is worth the effort—rates for 
the short-shorts begin at $400. Next in 
length come what the editors call page-and- 
turn; between 3,000 and 5,000 words. This 
is the most open market of all. Rates for 
these longer stories begin at $500. A good 
serial also receives cordial attention. But 
here the competition is very stiff, and the 
new writer has less chance. Reports are fast, 
and so are checks. 





In studying this market, one should notice 
that the editors like a highly dramatic style; 
that characterization is important, and that 
it should be warm, sympathetic, and con- 
vincing. Editor: William L. Chenery. Fic- 
tion Editor: Kenneth Littauer. Address: 
250 Park Avenue. 


(COMPETITION is stiff among the big 

women’s magazines. But good writing 
and universal appeal to women readers may 
bring you excellent results in the way of big 
checks. Woman’s Home Companion, like 
others in this group, likes stories of young 
love, but finds it difficult to get ones with 
unusual plot twists. Woman interest is the 
one general requirement for all the fiction 
used. In length, better keep under 6,000 
words. The unknown contributor will have 
a better chance with a short story than with 
a serial—although the editors do buy the 
long material from new people occasionallly, 
and give all manuscripts careful considera- 
tion. The unpleasant ending is seldom popu- 
lar. A story has to be unusually strong in 
appeal, if it is to sell with anything but a 
happy climax. But the main character can 
be any age, so long as she has universal ap- 
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“I paint, write, sing, and sell insurance!” 


peal. There’s no objection to foreign back- 
grounds either. But be sure it has interest for 
average Americans; that it has something in 
it which will touch their own lives. Studying 
the magazine is essential, too. Editor: Ger- 
trude B. Lane. Address: 250 Park Avenue. 

Both for fiction and articles, The Ameri- 
can Magazine offers a wide and open field. 
There are no rules about what will or will 
not fit into this general-appeal monthly. 
Men’s adventure, sports, outdoor _ tales, 
woman-appeal, love stories—all have a place. 
And the editors are proud of the many new 
writers they have introduced to the public. 
Reports are prompt, and checks are 
generous. 

Seasonal stories always good, and _ this 
means submitting at least six months ahead. 
The best length runs between 3,000 and 
4,000 words, with plenty of variety in type 
and payment at high rates depending on the 
story-strength. The same scale of payment 
applies to the “American Storiettes”—usu- 
ally termed short-shorts. A complete mys- 
tery novel of 25,000 words is featured in 
each issue. There is also an “American 
Vignette”—under 500 words, with a set rate 
of $25. Albert Benjamin is fiction editor. 
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In the non-fiction field, there are no spe- 
cial taboos, provided a subject can be made 
of national interest. It should have “per- 
sonal” appeal—that is, a reader must be 
able to feel that the subject touches his own 
life in some way and has meaning for him 
individually. The old-fashioned “success” 
story is not enough. These articles run up 
to 4,000 words. But the editors suggest that 
3,500 words is a better average. Also, they 
like to have queries first, in outline form. 
Payment depends on the value of the article. 
You will also find some departments which 
pay a dollar apiece for short items: “It 
Takes All Kinds” and “Why Don’t They?” 
If you find your pet idea for the latter de- 
partment printed with someone else’s name, 
you can count it off to luck. It seems that 
every good idea is submitted by several peo- 
ple, and that the number of duplicates, even 
in a single mail bag, is surprising. But don’t 
let this stop you from trying to be the lucky 
first. Address The American Magazine at 
250 Park Avenue. Sumner Blossom, editor. 


If you follow the “Keeping Posted” page 
of the Saturday Evening Post, you will find 
plenty of suggestions from the editors as to 
what they like. Recently, this page carried 
the information that “four of the most popu- 
lar articles published in the last year have 
been It’s a Nice Clean Business, Plumbing’s 
No Pipe, Show Lady, and How to Be a Hero 
to Your Secretary.” All of them were by 
people who “simply sat down and wrote 
about the trials and triumphs of his job.” 
The editors think this is,a field to be fol- 
lowed up strongly. Address: Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The intense interest in the world affairs 
has led the editors of Asia to include the 
Near East, Palestine, and Abyssinia, along 
with Japan and China which fill most of the 
contents. Articles must be timely; preferably 
with a political slant. The average length is 


about 3,000 words, with an occasional shorter 


one of 1,200 to 1,500 words. Payment is on 
acceptance at about two cents a word. Pho- 
tographs, if exceptionally interesting, are also 
bought—either separately or with articles. 
Editor: Richard J. Walsh. Address: 40 East 
49th Street. 


Miss Alice Winchester is now editor of 
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Antiques, succeeding Homer Eaton Keyes 
who died some months ago. Address: 40 
East 49th St. 


The New Republic, at that same address, 
40 East 49th Street, pays about two cents a 
word on acceptance. Articles run between 
1,500 and 2,000 words. A study of this 
weekly publication is important. These sug- 
gestions from the editor will also help: “The 
New Republic does accept contributions of 
articles of national and international inter- 
est. What we want from our contributors 
are factual articles, jobs of reporting or re- 
search, and in no case articles on political 
theory or speculative reasoning. Manuscripts 
should not be more than 2,500 words in 
length. It is always a good idea to send us a 
short outline of possible articles before you 
do any writing. This saves both your time 
and ours, because it practically never hap- 
pens that an unsolicited manuscript comes in 
which suits us exactly in both content and 
form.” Editor: Bruce Bliven. 


Your Faith is one of the Macfadden line- 
up, a pocket-size monthly, edited by L. M. 
Hainer. (Don’t confuse it with magazines 
put out by the Kingsway Press, 354 Fourth 
Avenue: Your Life, Your Health, Your 
Personality, all of which have had writeups 
here recently.) Your Faith is actively in the 
market for first stories and articles 
about religious experiences, about 1,500 
words in length. Be sure to study the maga- 
zine, noting that these are experiences with 
religion, and not mere opinion about re- 
ligion. Stories of answered prayers are espe- 
cially good. How religion or faith changed 
one’s life—what it has actually done for the 
writer. Stories must have definite dramatic 
value in order to make them appeal to read- 
ers. (Too much material is submitted which 
shows the writers have not read a copy of 
the magazine. Just a waste of postage to 
send things to an editor without looking first 
at his publication!) 


person 


Acceptance and publication are close to- 
gether on Your Faith, making for reasonably 
fast reports. Rates are according to value, 
rather than number of words. Most articles 
are signed; but this is not a rule. There are 
two departments using short items, for which 
a dollar apiece is paid: Brighten Your 
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Corner, and When God Was Nearest Men. 
Address: 122 East 42nd Street. 


There is no story contest during the sum- 
mer months in True Story Magazine. The 
next one begins September first, and there 
will be full announcements at that time. 
However, the editors cast out luring bait to 
writers with the announcement that excep- 
tionally good stories submitted during this 
time will receive better than average rates— 
up to four cents per word. Editor: William 
Jordan Rapp. Address: 122 East 42nd 
Street. 


MBS. ROSE WYN says she is in need of 

shorts for her confession magazine, 
Secrets. These should keep between 3,500 
and 5,000 words in length. Also, on her four 
romantic love magazines there is always an 
open market with fast decisions and fast 
checks. The best lengths are shorts between 
2,500 and 5,000 words; also novelettes up 
to 10,000 words. Requirements remain the 
same. Study the magazines: Love Fiction 
Monthly, Variety Love, Ten Story Love, 
Complete Love. Address: 67 West 44th 
Street. 

For Astounding Science-Fiction, the edi- 
tor says writers should develop the human 
problem angle more strongly. No matter 
what the central problem of the story, the 
readers are most deeply interested in people 
like themselves. For instance, there is the 
problem of immortality, with all sorts of 
possible new treatments. If you suppose that 
a person is made immortal, what problems 
must he face? If you picture people on 
other planets, get conflicts between the peo- 
ple. If you dip into the future, what condi- 
tions will create problems? No one knows 
the real answers, of course. But a little imagi- 
nation will help a lot in giving answers. 
Astounding buys material regularly in sev- 
eral different lengths: shorts 3,000—7,000 
words; novelettes 10,000-20,000; novels 
30,000-60,000; two and three-part serials to 
40,000 words. Rates one cent and up, on 
acceptance. Editor: John W. Campbell, Jr. 
Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Campbell also edits Street & Smith’s latest 
addition, Unknown. You don’t need a knowl- 
edge of science, in order to write for this 
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magazine. Let your imagination run in any 
one of several different realms: humor fan- 
tasy (of which the editor says he is getting 
some grand yarns!), pure horror fantasy— 
not just blood and carving, sympathetic fan- 
tasy. You have all the old mythologies to 
draw on for ideas. Ghosts with a modern 
slant are available. The more variety in 
the magazine, the better. Study it carefully 
—don’t just read to amuse yourself. Note 
that stories are written for modern adults. 
There is considerable interest in character 
reactions in general. Mere old-fashioned at- 
mospheric tales are no go. As to lengths, the 
editor says he isn’t getting enough shorts. 
Also, more men might try on the long stories. 
For these, it’s a good idea to consult with 
the editor about your idea, before going 
ahead. Also, he wants to encourage new au- 
thors to try his market. It uses a lot of word- 
age a month. And the pay is at least one 
cent a word, on acceptance, with fair gener- 
osity about the “up.” Same address as for 
Astounding. 

Unknown is now asking for off-trail verse 
up to 16 lines, in keeping with the tone of 
the magazine—pure fantasy. Good rates, on 
acceptance. 
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Ace Magazines, 67 West 44th Street, are 
going to have plenty of wide open markets 
this summer. Ten Detective Aces is on watch 
for more off-trail and unusual stories. The 
staff would like to see very human stories, 
written with enthusiasm as if the author 
was on fire with inspiration. Especially in 
the detective novelettes, there should be a 
strong emotional pull. The big demand is 
for shorts of 3,000-5,000 words and novel- 
ettes of 10,000-12,000. This magazine pays 
one cent and up. 

The rest of the men’s magazines in the 
Ace group pay from a half cent. Variety 
Detective and Ten Story Detective both need 
novelettes of 10,000-12,000 words. 

There are three sports magazines in the 
Ace group, all looking for basketball, foot- 
ball, and other stories of a seasonal nature: 
Ace Sports, Champion Sports, and 12 Sports 
Aces. Keep manuscripts to the following 
rather exact lengths: shorts 3,000-5,000; 
novelettes 10,000 and 12,000 words. 

In the Western field of the Ace group, the 
greatest need is 5,000 words shorts for Ro- 
mance Roundup. These may be told from 
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either the man’s or woman’s viewpoint, with 
plenty of love and action both. “Keep away 
from the girlish heart-flutterings, and con- 
centrate more on a Western story.” As for 
regular he-man Westerns, the editor will take 
3,000-5,000 word shorts with plenty of ac- 
tion and maybe with some woman interest 
thrown in; also some novelettes of 10,000- 
14,000 words with woman interest and may- 
be a mystery slant if it is worked in as part 
of a strong Western plot. These stories go 
into Red Seal Western, Western Aces, West- 
ern Trails, and Variety Western. Harry Wid- 
mer is editor of all the Ace magazines listed 
above. 

The Red Circle Magazines, 320 West 42nd 
Street, announce one important change in 
the policy of their Western magazines. These 
will all be edited with an adult slant here- 
after. In the past, part of the group have 
been bang-bang juvenile-slant action books. 
But now a more mature angle is wanted in 
all, with better writing and careful charac- 
terization. As examples of what editor Eris- 
man likes, he refers you to the issues of Com- 
plete Western Book, Western Fiction, and 
Western Short Stories, which are on sale 
about the time you read these notes. He can 
use all lengths. Payment is on acceptance, at 
a half-cent per word—occasionally more. As 
all manuscripts go through his hands, they 
need be addressed only to him, and not to 
individual magazines in the group. Editor: 
Robert Erisman. 

Mrs. Marian Murtfeldt is now managing 
editor of Bride’s Magazine, 527 Fifth Ave- 
nue. She succeeds Mrs. Agnes Foster Wright, 
who died recently. 

Breezy Stories, 55 West Third Street, will 
not be buying much, as it is stocked for the 
summer months. 

Turf and Tanbark has succumbed, and 
should be added to the “discontinued” list. 
M. H. M. Burghley was editor and publisher, 
at Time and Life Building. 

Your Dreams was discontinued by the 
Gernsback group, 97 Hudson Street, after a 
very few issues. 
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Writing for Youngsters 


By WiLtLt HERMAN 


Author of fiction and articles in 60 different juvenile publications. 


HAT exactly is the Juvenile Field? 

This is the market which is edited 

for readers between the ages of six 
and twenty. It is a field which is divided, 
for convenience, into groups— 

Tiny Tots—From Ages Six to Nine, 
Juniors—From Ages Nine to Fourteen, In- 
termediates—From Fourteen to Seventeen, 
Youth—From Seventeen to Twenty. 

Even the professional writer is often highly 
surprised to learn that over a full one hun- 
dred publications are issued monthly whose 
sole purpose is to entertain and educate 
young readers. Here is a real field for the 
beginning writer. Competition is not so 
keen, requirements not so strict, and a tre- 
mendous quantity of material is absorbed 
monthly. But most important of all to the 
ambitious beginner is the opportunity this 
field offers as a training ground—-a chance 
to learn the craft of the writer . . . and to 
earn at the same time! 

The greatest majority of these publica- 
tions are issued in weekly installments by 
religious denominational publishing houses. 
The publications are distributed through the 
Sunday Schools. Material, therefore, must 
be of high moral tone, educational, in- 
spirational and character building. 

Beginning writers turn out a tremendous 
quantity of fairy tale material—and a very 
small fraction of this output ever finds its 
way into print. The trend is definitely away 
from the fanciful type of tale. Editors are 
inclined to feel that modern youngsters are 
too far removed from this—in spite of the 
fact that librarians find the fairy tale books 
still in great demand by young readers. 

Today’s trend is toward stories which 
mirror life as it is today—well plotted 
stories which deal with the problems young 
people have to face. The various age groups 
have their own individual problems—and 
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each group features stories dealing with the 
problems of its own group. 

The Tiny Tot group, naturally, would 
not be interested in sport stories or stories 
dealing with the problems of finding a job. 
Their interests are very limited—still to be 
formed. They must be taught honesty, 
loyalty, truthfulness and all the many other 
basic character-essentials for living a good 
life in society. 

In this group, the stories are more in- 
cident-stories rather than plotted stories. 
The author first decides on his theme, and 
then builds up a simple story to illustrate 
and explain the theme—and to PROVE it. 
A typical story for this age group, in syn- 
opsis form, would be: 


“Three children leave a note on the teacher’s 
desk, shortly before Thanksgiving, in which they 
say that they see no reason why they should be 
thankful. The teacher makes no comment on 
this, but the next day arranges a trip for the 
class. They visit a number of persons—an old 
lady who is stone deaf, a crippled man, a man 
who is blind. The next day the teacher again 
finds a note on her desk—a note of apology, and 
admission that they have much to be thankful 
for, and signed by the same three children.” 


Stories for this group run between 500 
and 900 words, with the shorter lengths 
being preferred by the editors. They are 
simply written, in a language which is within 
the understanding of the readers. But the 
writing which insults the intelligence of the 
readers by its syrupy sweetness, in a tone of 
“Now you itsy-bitsy darling little children, 
you must listen very carefully for I am 
going to tell you a nice little story which 
will do you loads and loads of good,” rarely 
sells. 

This group accepts far more purely in- 
formational stories than the others. The 
children here are just beginning to learn. 
Stories into which are woven the secrets of 
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nature, stories of birds, interviews with ant 
colonies, and similar material often find a 
ready acceptance. However, such stories 
must have a simple plot to hold interest and 
carry them through. The simple informa- 
tional story is not enough. Such stories are 
merely “sugar coated articles’—and the 
majority of editors feel this is a form of 
cheating the reader. 


HE Junior Age group publications are 

edited for youngsters who have already 
learned to read quite well, and are a bit 
more developed. The stories are still based 
on the same little moral problems—but they 
are better stories. The stories are no longer 
incident stories, but plotted ones. 
type of story is 
* published in 


An example of this 
“Jimmy Learns Something, 
Junior Joys. It began: 

“Fred ‘Cheer up, 
After all, 


looked and sympathized. 
Jimmy. You'll do better next time. 
arithmetic isn’t so hard.’ Then he went on. ‘But 
you know, Jimmy, it is your own fault. You 
aren't a dummy. You could get arithmetic; 
you could be one of the smartest in the class 
if you really wanted to. Why don’t you?’ Fred 
was frankly curious. 

**T don’t like arithmetic,’ Jimmy explained. 
‘And, anyway, I can’t see any use for it. I’ve 
never yet had a chance to use it; I don’t think 
I ever will.’ 

***Qo-o-oh!’ The exclamation escaped Fred. 
Then for no apparent reason, he remarked, ‘You’re 
going to begin clerking in Mr. Greene’s grocery 
store Friday, aren’t you?’ 

“Jimmy assented. ‘What makes you ask? You 
knew it.’ 

‘Oh, nothing’ was the mySterious reply. ‘I 
just wondered, that’s all.’ ” 


The story is completed in another fifteen 
hundred words. Jimmy clerks, has great 
difficulty with his fractions and figuring 
prices, and is discharged. But the story ends 
on a hopeful note because JIMMY HAS 
LEARNED SOMETHING. 

This is a typical Junior Age story. It is 
a problem familiar to this age group. 
Similar problems would be Procrastination, 
Sportsmanship, Earning, Kindness, Quitting, 
etc. All of these, and hosts of others, will 
do nicely as themes for the Junior Age story. 


Begin your story as soon as possible. In 


your first paragraph, the problem should be 
brought in. In the above example, the 
problem is immediately presented—Jimmy’s 
weakness in arithmetic, his dislike of it, and 
his being unable to see any value in the 
subject. The story should be so developed 
from the first two hundred words that it 
carries completely into the main plot of 
the story. 

Parents should be eliminated from Juve- 
nile stories—or minimized as much as it is 
possible. The temptation is always there, 
especially in this age group, to have the 
adult solve the problem and point the moral 
theme by a few well-chosen words. Avoid 
this. Youngsters solve their own problems. 
They point a solution to the readers who 
may find themselves in the same difficulty. 
The adult may occasionally be used to 
point out something, but the youngster 
should work out his own solutions. 


Your hero must always be rewarded for 
good deeds; and your character—if he is 
a wrong-doing one—must be punished for 
evil. The “evil” must be of a very mild 
variety—and there must always be repent- 
ance at the end, a happy ending if possible, 
a turning over of a new leaf, or at least a 
promise of turning one over. 


Stories in this group range from 700 
words to 2000 words, with the 1500 to 1800 
word lengths in greatest demand. 


HE Intermediate group of publications 

are edited for the younger high school 
students. As we increase in age, the stories 
become more involved, more plotty. The 
stories here are now REAL stories with 
action growing out of character conflict, and 
the moral lessons not quite so obvious. Here 
there must be real characterization. Our 
characters are real flesh-and-blood persons, 
red-blooded young people with their likes 
and dislikes and virtues and faults. 

The problems are now those of the high 
school student—Finding Work, Beginnings 
in Business, Sportsmanship, Sports, Smoking 
and similar problems. These problems be- 
come the themes of the stories. 


Let us say that we select as our theme 
the Evils of Smoking. We have gathered 
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together a goodly number of facts about 
smoking and the harm it does. But this is 
to be a story—not an article. So we plot 
our story—backwards much as the 
detective story is plotted. 

Problem of the high school age, smoking. 
Our main character is a boy, about sixteen 
or seventeen. Boys—High School Age . 
and Sports naturally follow. Smoking cuts 
the wind, reduces the speed and makes for 
erratic playing. It affects the nerves and 
the hands aren’t as steady as they once 
were. What sport could be used to prove 
these facts? Basketball. Here is a fast game, 
a game where steady nerves and _ skillful 
aiming are most important, and the ability 
to stand up under pressure, with the wind 
strong, is essential. The rest then becomes 
formula. Two boys—one a star player, and 
the other trying to make the team. Friends. 
Room-mates. Rivals. The star player is 
becoming erratic, shortwinded. His friend 
comes into the room and catches him smok- 
ing. The star player is afraid his friend will 
tell the coach. “I won’t have to tell him,” 
his friend cryptically replies. ‘You'll tell 
him yourself.” And, of course, by his poor 
playing, the Star player does do the telling 
himself—and is pulled from the game. So 
we have our story. 

The same type of story written for the 
Junior Agers would be filled with moralizing. 
The evils of smoking would be brought out 
in every paragraph. Instead of having a 
story, we would have an editorial in story 
form. The veneer might be a thin one— 
but we could still get away with it. 

But in the Intermediate age, the story 
must be written as a story. The moral theme 
must be subtly presented. To the reader, 
this is a SPORT story. You and I know 
this is a story to emphasize the evils of 
smoking. Our reader must not suspect this 
—at least, not until the end. He must 
believe it a sport story—and read it as such. 
Yet the problem must be hinted at, and the 
reader prepared for it, in the very first or 
second paragraph. So we have: 


“Jerry Meeker, tall and husky, stood on the 
sidelines and watched another boy, even taller 
and huskier than himself, shooting foul shots. 
Strong, wiry fingers gripped the large ball. The 
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wrists snapped out, and 
the basketball shot upward, forward, toward the 
basket. It struck the roomy backboard, bounced 
on the basket rim, rolled around it, hung pre- 
cariously for a moment—and then dropped aside 
and fell to the floor. Another basket missed !” 


fingers tucked in, the 


Notice the last sentence. Here is the 
entire hint to the story. ANOTHER basket 
missed ! 

Stories in this group range from 1500 
words to 2800 words—with the 2400 word- 
ers most frequently used. 





fbn Youth group is close to the adult. 


The readers are older high school 
students and college freshmen. They insist 
on well-written, well-plotted stories with 


drama, characterization and good dialogue. 
These readers are young American people 
who are well educated, and who have high 
ideals. 

The stories must center around their own 
interests and problems. Entering Business, 
Business Ideals and Loyalty, Sportsmanship, 
College Life, Choice of Work, Nursing, 
Missionary Work, Earning College Funds, 
etc. These are the themes, and around them 
the stories are written—stories that are 
strong and plausible. 
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In this group, many of the tabus which 
exist in the others are dropped. Though the 
stories must still be completely wholesome, 
they can deal with problems which would 
be entirely forbidden in the younger age 
groups. Romance can be hinted at here- 
and even marriage finds its place. There 
must, of course, be no promiscuous petting 
or anything resembling or hinting at it. 

Virtue must always be rewarded. In this 
group, however, Virtue is Not its Own 
Reward. It isn’t sufficient to tell the reader 
that the hero has a soul-satisfying comfort 
and peace. Not any more. Youth, today, 
is too practical Youth wants a material 
reward—not an ethereal reward or a soul- 
satisfying comfort. 

A typical story plot for this age group 
would be something like : 


Young man is a cub reporter. He is very 
anxious to gain recognition and a promised 
promotion. “Bring in a scoop, and you will 
get your promotion,” he is promised. He has 
little hope of getting a scoop. And then, 
unexpectedly, the opportunity presents itself. 
He chances to overhear a conversation be- 
tween a leading city official and a contractor. 
The contractor pays the official a large sum 
of money on condition that the city official 
will give him the contract on a certain build- 
ing order. Here is a scoop. Reporter can 
visualize the headlines: CITY OFFICIAL 
ACCEPTS BRIBE. He is about to write it 


when he decides to interview the man. The 
official talks to him, admits the bribe and 
then claims to have returned it His con- 


science would not let him go through with 
it. If it were not for the direst necessity 

he never would have considered taking the 
money. A _ bank failure, an injury to his 
wife, and his son’s college “expenses forced 


him to think of this thing. So the cub 
reporter backs out, kills his story ... and 
loses his scoop. A week later the young 


man is called into the office of the editor, 
is told by the editor that the official—a good 
friend of his—has told him the story, and 
told him about his reporter’s decency. Says 
the editor: “We need men who can under- 
stand and sympathize with unfortunates. We 
want newspapermen like you—need them 
Newspapermen who can build and make 
men who think more of human lives than 
of columns of copy. Son, we need men like 
you.” And of course, the boy gets his pro- 
motion. 


This story was published in 
World. It is a _ strong, 


Youth’s 


wholesome story 


The setting is newspaper work—a romantic 
field and one which interests youth. There 
is plot and There is_ sacrifice. 
And there is reward for virtue. The story 
has everything which is needed to make a 
good youth story. Such a story, if at all well 
written, will always find a home. 

Stories for this group range from 1800 
words to 4000 words, with the 2500 to 3000 
worders the best sellers. 


suspense. 


The Juvenile Field, like every commercial 
field of writing, has its own group of tabus. 
These are elements which the editors feel 
are not proper to introduce into stories for 
young people. Following is a list of some 
of the elements which are best left out of 
stories aimed at the juvenile field. 


1. Card Playing 10. Lying 

2. Dice 11. Death 

3. War 12. Violent Accidents 

4. Crime 13. Pregnancy 

5. Profanity 14. Hunting 

6. Wise-Cracking 15. Drinking 

7. Slang 16. Sex, In Any Form (!) 
3. Betting 17. Ridiculing Institutions 
9. Dancing 18. Guns 


All of the editors of the Juvenile publi- 
cations will be glad to send you sample 
copies and a few words regarding their 
current needs and requirements. Study the 
sample copies. Analyze them. They are 
the very best textbooks on juvenile writing 
that you will ever discover. 

These articles as 
well as stories. These range in length from 
with the 
the preferred list. 
These articles cover a variety of subjects of 
interest to young readers—Nature, Science, 
Biography, History, Editorial, Things to 
Make and Things to Do. They are simply 
written, in as interesting a fashion as pos- 
sible, and straight to the point. 

With the exception of the Tiny Tots, the 
other groups use serials in four to eight 
chapters . . . each chapter the length of the 
short stories used by the publications. Rates 
about one-half cent a 
word, a few paying as low as one-third of a 
cent a word while the top-notchers pay two 
cents a word. 


publications also use 


300 words to 2500 words 


shorter one being on 


of payment average 


In a field which offers you 
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Jury, 


the chance of “earning while you’re learn- 
ing’—it does nicely. And if you can write 
grammatically correct English—you can soon 
be selling regularly to the juvenile field! 





Juvenile Markets 
Tiny Tot Publications 


HE Tiny Tot group of publications are 

edited for children just beginning to 

read and understand. Stories are inci- 
dent stories rather than plotted stories. The 
average story length here is 500 to 700 words. 
The story here is a simple, informational 
story, or a character-building piece. The 
problems are of necessity exceedingly simple. 
Verse is used between two and twelve lines, 
with the one and two stanza pieces being 
preferred. Cut-outs, simple games, acrostics, 
riddles, puzzles and fun material find a place 
here. 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Publishing House 
Elgin, Ill. Good rates. Acc. 

Picture Story Paper, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati 
Ohio. (Prefers solicited material.) Good rates. 
Acc. 

Stories For Primary Children, 910 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Phila, Pa. $5.00 per M. Acc. 

Storyland, Beaumont’ and Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo. $3.50 to $4.00 per M. Acc. 

Storytime, 161 Eighth Ave N., Nashville, Tenn. 


$5.00 per M. Acc. 
Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
$4.50 per M. Acc. 


Junior Age Group 


Publications often overlap each other. In 
this group, a story aimed at the Tiny Tot 
readers, but too long for most of these publi- 
cations, will often fit here. This group of 
publications is edited for youngsters between 
the ages of nine and thirteen. Stories here 
range from 700 words to 2500 words—with 
the average lengths used being 1000 worders, 
and 1800 worders. Make-and-Do material is 
in much demand here. Games, and stunts, 
and puzzles of all types are welcome. Articles 
are used on a variety of subjects of interest 
to this age group in lengths of 200 words to 
1200 words. Verse is used. And editorials, 
in the shorter lengths of 300 to 500 words, 
find a home here. 


Junior Foys, 2923 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Fair rates. Acc. 
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junior Life, 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. $3.50 per M. Acc. 


junior Weekly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Good rates. Acc. 


junior World, Beaumont and Pine Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. $3.50 per M up. Acc. 


Lutheran Boys and Girls, 1228 Spruce St., 


Our Boys And Girls, 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, 
Ill. $3.50 per M. Acc. 


Picture World, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
$5.00 per M. Acc. 


Sentinel, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
$5.00 per M. Acc. 


Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Good rates. Acc. 


What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. House, Elgin, III. 
Good rates. Acc. 


Young Israel, 3 E. 65th St., New York, N. Y. 
Good rates. Acc. 


The Intermediate Group 


In this group, the readers are between thir- 
teen and seventeen. Here again, material 
aimed at the older Junior Age readers will 
find a home, frequently, in the younger pub- 
lications of the Intermediate Group. Articles 
are used here in quantity—on all subjects of 
interest to high school students. These may 
be Science, History, Biography, Nature, 
Travel, Editorial and Miscellaneous. Make- 
and-Do material of the Experiment and 
Stunt variety are needed here. Lengths 
range from 200 words to 2500 words, with 
the shorter pieces in greater demand. Stories 
range from 1000 words to 3000 words, with 
1800 to 2500 words being preferred. Serials 
are used by all these publications—ranging 
from two to eight chapters, with preferred 
lengths of chapters being about 2400 words. 
Verse, too, finds its way into regular print 
here. 





Ambassador, 161 Eighth Ave. 
Tenn. $5.00 per M. Acc. 

American Boy, 7430 2nd Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(Stories to 4500 words.) $20.00 per M. Acc. 

American Newspaper Boy, 416 N. Marshall St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. (Stories featuring news- 


N., Nashville, 


boys—2,000-3,000 words.) $10.00 per story. 
$5.00 per M. Arts. Acc. 

Boy’s Life, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
$15.00 per M. up. Acc. 


Boy’s World, D. C. Cook Pub. House, Elgin, Ill. 
Good rates. Acc. 

Cargo, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
per M. Acc. 


$5.00 
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Christian Youth, 321 N. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 
$10.00 per story. $5.00 per M. Art. Payment 
shortly after Acc. 


Girl’s Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. House, 
Elgin, Ill. Good rates. Acc. 

Highway, Beaumont and Pine Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. $3.50 per M up. Acc. 

Jack & Fill, Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly 
Owned by the Post. Good rates. Acc. Appeals 
more to the intermediate group. Mrs. A. C. 


Rose, Editor. 

Lutheran Young Folks, 1228 Spruce St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. $3.50 per M. Acc. 

Pioneer, 910 Witherspoon Bldg., 
$5.00 per M. Acc. 

Portal, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
fers Solicited Material.) Good rates. 
after Acc. 

Open Road For Boys, 729 Boyleston St., Boston, 


Phila, Pa. 


(Pre- 
Shortly 


Mass. $5.00 per M up. Pub. 

St. Nicholas, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. $10.00 per M. Acc (Cusally over- 
stocked. ) 


Story Parade, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(High literary quality. $10.00 per M. Pub.) 

Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio . (Pre- 
fers solicited material.) Good rates. Acc 

Young Canada, 73 Simcoe St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Varying rates. Pub. 

Young People, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. $3.50 per M. Quarterly. 

Youth Today, 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
$10.00 per M. Acc. 


Youth Publications 


The Youth Publications 
young people between the ages 
and twenty-one. Problems presented here 
are those of the latter year high school stu- 
dents, and the younger college men. An ele- 
ment of romance is permissible, but the story 
must not center around the romance element, 
nor can the romance element be too promi- 
nent. Lengths of stories here ‘run from 2,500 
words to 4,000 words, with the stories about 
2800 words to 3000 words in greatest de- 
mand. Articles are used here in the longer 
lengths—and on themes pertinent to the 
problems and interests of this age group. 
Serials, too, are frequently used. 


edited for 
of sixteen 


are 


American Baptist Publication Society, Editorial 


Dept., 1701 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. (Publica- 
tions for all age groups—all material addressed 
here instead of to individual editors.) $4.50 
per M. Acc. 
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“Don’t git skeered, I’m just showin’ my kids what 
book larnin’ makes yew do.”’ 


Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Prefers solicited material.) Good rates. Acc. 

Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
$5.00 per M. Acc. 


Epworth Highroad, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 


Tenn. $5.00 per M up. Acc. 

Forward, 910 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
$5.00 per M. Acc. 

Try, 161 Eighth Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 
$5.00 per M. Acc. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., 


Phila., Pa. $4-$5 per M. 
Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. House, 


Elgin, Ill. Good rates. Acc. 
x * *% 


Acc. 


The above publications have stood the test 
of time, and are reliable. The comic maga- 
zines offer another market for material of 
Juvenile nature—but haven’t been listed here 
because of rapid changes in editorial needs, 
the appearance of publications con- 
stantly and the death of old ones. Many are 
experimental. 
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By Obpo B. STABE 


HY I wanted to write! 
I began at the age of nine because 
I disliked the climax and anticlimax 
of “The Wild Swans,’ one of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s fairy tales! I worked hard 
and sweated over it, but the result pleased 
me beyond words. Like all budding authors, 
I felt my ending to 


preserve some of the tales for posterity. An 
engagement book of my father’s was deemed 
good enough to receive the priceless gems, 
which had to be illustrated, of course. Pen- 
cil in mouth, I puzzled till inspiration came 
like a flash—I would combine knightly ad- 
venture with that of piracy. “Rollo, the 
Pirate Knight” was 





be much the better 


launched forthwith. 


one, and resolved to 
write my own fairy 
tales henceforth. 


At the age of 
eleven I was going 
strong. My two 
younger brothers 


had a great deal to 
do with this. They 
had been transferred 


A contemporary of ours commenting edi- 
torially said this month: ‘Readers must 
remain for editors a misty though rather 
laudable group, somewhere out in the great 
beyond — like the audience to the actor, a 
dark swimming mass of half people, hon- 
ored, respected, distant and inviolate. Once 
in a coon’s age a reader should drop into a 
magazine’s office to fight a duel or pay an 
old account ... .” 

“Half-people” be damned. Give us the 
subscribers to Writer’s Digest with their 
concrete problem of writing to please both 


All in all, I wrote 
some five or six sto- 
ries about him and 
his desperate band. 
All of them were su- 
preme master pieces in 
my eyes. But the soul- 
less adults seemed to 
differ. Coming home 
from school one eve- 


from the nursery to 


my room, giving me from all 


an audience. The 
very first night I 
told them a yarn all have always wanted to write. 


Quite casually, mind 
you, as though sto- 


x tion to printed page. 
ries could be shaken P pag 


out of one’s sleeves other of the letters received from its query 

like apples from a to readers asking “How Do You Happen 
to Be a Writer?” 

tree. My _ brothers 





themselves and John Q Public. 

Readers of the Digest, coming as they do 
walks of life, from all 
early associations, from every country on 
the globe, have one tenuous, yet tangible 
common experience. All want to write. And 


In this, though maybe in nothing else, 
their life’s experiences 
mould—the winding path of literary ambi- 


In this article, the Digest presents an- 


ning, I heard my 
father’s laughter, 
and, stepping closer, 
heard him read out 
of my book. Com- 
pany had dropped 
in, and he was read- 
ing my stories to 
them. Neither he nor 
his friends had seen 
me enter the room. 


kinds of 


jell to a familiar 








listened with in- 
drawn breath, and, when I was done, asked 
for more. It was the beginning of a veritable 
martyrdom which was to last for years. 
Every evening I had to spin another yarn, 
and woe to me if I repeated a single inci- 
dent. They became the most severe critics 
I ever had, and their memories soon over- 
taxed my ability. To save my reputation, I 
was forced to consult our Hungarian and 
Slovakian maids, whose stock of nerve- 
shaking tales of vampires, headless hunters, 
and cruel voivodes seemed limitless. 

It was only natural that I should want to 


I stood rooted, not 
daring to move, and listened to the comment 
which followed. Finally the torment was to 
be borne no longer; I stepped forward and 
claimed my book. A shout of laughter 
greeted my request. I grasped the book and 
ran. To this very day I can hear their 
laughter, and ever since I have been unable 
to laugh about similar efforts on the part of 
children. For a while all ambition seemed 
to have vanished, but before I knew it, I was 
back to writing again. 

The turbulent years of adolescence dis- 
placed prose in favor of poetry. I had met 
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my ideal of womanhood. That she was ten 
years older than I did not make the least 
difference to me. Her name Yvonne 
Gautier, and she hailed from Paris. Yvonne 
of Paris was to me the Helen of Troy of 
the ancients. Only a poem could do justice 
to her beauty, her charm, and my love for 


was 


her. Avidly I read poetry for the next few 
weeks to find the perfect pattern. The 
choice narrowed down to Ronsard and 


Victor Hugo. The latter won, and one fine 
morning I wrote a ballade based on his 
“Quitare.” To drive home my point, the 
words amour and toujours appeared at the 
end of each verse. 

I mailed it with trembling hands. Weeks 
crept by slowly, ever so slowly—no answer 
came. I had failed to touch her heart of 
stone. Christmas came, and with it a note 
from Yvonne. I read it time and again. She 
thanked me for the 
avowed, was very good, but there was not 
the slightest indication that she had taken 
it as a personal tribute. This disappointed 
me so much that I felt tempted to destroy 
the poems written since the first, futile at- 
tempt, but upon second thought I decided to 
send them to divers French magazines in- 
stead. Poems in German and Hungarian 
followed. They in turn were sent on with 
the hope of their bringing fame and recog- 


ballade, which, she 
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nition. Months passed, and the rejection 
slips kept coming. The same happened when 
I sent on my stories. I was well on the way 
to becoming a collector of International re- 
jection slips. No matter how many came my 
way, I was determined to write; the urge re- 
fused to die a natural death. I suppose all 
of us who read the Dicest share that in 
common. 

Other Helens came and went. Some liked 
my poetry, others remained strangely cold to 
my lyrical outbursts. I was turning into 
full-fledged misogynist when I decided to 
enter the naval academy. 

After all, wasn’t Pierre Loti a French 
naval lieutenant, and a great writer at the 
same time? I, too, wanted to see the world 
and meet adventure under tropical skies, 
and then write books about it all. But the 
life of a K. K. Seekadett was such an active 
one that hours of leisure had to be literally 
stolen. 

I collected full rations of rejection slips 
during my days at the academy and on 
board the venerable old training ship. Came 
board the venerable old training ship. In the 
not too distant future I would not only be an 
admiral, but an internationally known writer 
as well. Oh, for the hopes and expectations 
of youth! Everything seems possible; the 
heavens hang full of fiddles. 

Busy days and years followed, and the 
young ensign advanced to lieutenant, and on 
the cruises of which he had dreamt. Reality 
and the eternal round of ship’s routine failed 
to dim the dream completely, and [I still 
wore my hair a bit longer than prescribed 
in regulations. I saw much, I worked hard 
—the duties of a navigator are never-end- 
ing—and I made notes; notes about sights, 
sounds, and smells. One doesn’t know what 
smells are until he in the Orient! 
Small wonder perfumes originated there. 
Those smells, more than the sights, mean the 
real Orient to me; they and the sounds—the 
waves beating upon the shore; the rush of 
the trades through feathery palms; mys- 
terious, muffled at night—all 
have to be taken into account while sailing 
along the shallow sea that foams and 
murmurs on the shores of myriad islands, 
big and little, which make up the Malay 
Archipelago. 
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Jury, 


Island after island rises mysteriously out 
of the level blue sea as you sail along, till 
life seems to lose all sense of reality. And 
the names of the ports visited! Alexandria, 
Port Said, Suez; hot Aden on its bare rocks; 
on eastward to Bombay and down the west- 
ern coast to medieval Portuguese Goa, slum- 
bering in her old splendor under a blazing 
sun; on to Madras, Calcutta, Singaport, 
Batavia, and Apia. In the South Sea islands 
at last! 


From there to Australia, after an unfor- 
gettable month’s stay, during which I made 
the pilgrimage to Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
grave high above the harbor. Sydney and 
Melbourne, and out into the wide Pacific, 
past Tahiti and the Marquesas, and the long 
swing over to the coast of South America. 
Smells, sounds—all different; each harbor 
with a flavor and history all its own. 


Some of the material found its way into 
notebooks nonetheless, and into articles 
which refused to sell. I keep on writing— 
the urge never dies. Sir James Barrie once 
said that memory was given to us that we 
might have roses in December. Long on dry 
land, I like to recall the sights, the sounds 
and the smells of those far-off places, whose 
names call to me. They set me to dreaming, 
and, presently, to writing again, too. The 
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poetry of the sea. If you doubt it, read some 
of the old log books. Here is what Com- 
mander Wild wrote into the log of the 
Quest, the ship that took Shackleton on his 
last voyage. She was in danger then, the 
staunch ship, but Wild forgot his anxiety 
and made the following entry: “The old 
floes passed from pale pink to crimson. . . to 
the palest and most delicate heliotrope. The 
darkest newly-frozen ice changed from 
bronze to light apple-green.” 

That’s the kind of stuff every true sailor 
sees and notes. He isn’t trying to write 
prose-poetry; he merely notes what he sees— 
he has had to learn to look. The sea has 
always moved the wonder of men, and has 
troubled their minds with surmises beyond 
the edge of our small earth. That’s the only 
logical explanation why you find so many 
sailors turn into writers. 


NE fine day, after another long cruise, 

which took us around Africa, I received 
orders to pack at once and to proceed to 
Mexico. Orders came that I was to be at- 
tached to the Embassy in Mexico City. 
Mexico of all countries! I was thrilled. 
Wasn’t it the country of Montezuma, of 
Cortez, and of Maximilian and Carlotta, 
The land of volcanoes, gold, and sil- 
ver; of unbelievable beauty, and of a bloody, 
cruel history. The revolution was entering 
upon its third year. I learned to write revo- 
lution with a capital R before I got done 
with Mexico. Often when in Trieste, I made 
a pilgrimage to the romantic castle which 
had Maximilian’s and Carlotta’s few 


too? 


seen 
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short years of real happiness. Now I was to 
see the land of their hopes and their suffer- 
ing. Once I had learned the ropes at the 
Embassy, I promised myself to visit the 
memorial chapel on the hill above Querétaro, 
marking the spot where the luckless emperor 
paid with his life for his folly of accepting 
the throne. I did, and wished that I had 
never gone. 

But I’m anticipating. During the all too 
short weeks of the pleasant voyage I wrote 
my first play. It was about Maximilian and 
Carlotta, of course. I brought to it the 
typical European point of view, and months 
passed before I was able to shake my bitter- 
ness and dislike for republican Mexico, till 
I learnt to appreciate Benito Juarez’s diffi- 
cult problem, and the needs of his people. 
As to the country, I fell in love with it at 
once. 


EXICO was a hotbed of national and 

international intrigue when I arrived 
in Mexico City. To understand the problem, 
I had to study history day and night. 
The insignificant-looking President Madero, 
loved by the populace, was being opposed on 
all sides by the old vested interests which 
had flourished so well under the dictator- 
tyrant Porfirio Diaz. The so-called “Friends 
of Mexico” met daily with the American 
ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, who tried 
to dominate the entire foreign corps. 

All of the rich discontents, among them 
foreigners of a dozen different nationalities, 
were united in making Madero’s life as 
miserable as_ possible. 
much-needed reforms, Madero 
enough to give in to some of their demands, 
and thus signed his own death sentence. 
Once they had his little finger, the ricos tried 
to own him body and soul. When this mis- 
carried, they began a new campaign of 
vituperation. 
full of intrigue so dear to a certain type of 
diplomat, and the Latin Americans. 

As my Spanish improved, I was able to 


was weak 


An unsavory, ugly mess, but 


read the local newspapers, and presently I 
met the Mexican 
respondents and editors, among them Jestis 
M. Rabago of El Majziana, Nemesio G. 
Naranjo of El Debate. It seemed that every- 
one with a bit of money to spare was pub- 


some of younger cor- 


To gain time for 





lishing a paper or magazine. Most of them 
were of decidedly revolutionary persuasion, 
but others, like El Noticioso Mexicano, and 
La Nacién, were very reactionary. I learned 
a lot from all. They tried to be fair, as fair 
as anyone can be during a revolution. Know- 
ing that I could not get at the truth this way, 
I looked for it among the correspondents of 
the many foreign papers, only to discover 
that they, too, were divided into the two 
camps. I saw my chance; nothing could 
keep me from writing down my impressions, 
thoughts, and deductions. And when a few 
weeks later I was sent back to Europe, I 
slipped these articles of mine into the diplo- 
matic bag. A few weeks in Berlin, Vienna, 
and Budapest gave me the opportunity and 
time to call on some editors, and, wonder of 
wonders, I succeeded in selling some of the 
articles, and got orders It was 
thought best by all concerned to publish 
them the “Tm- 
parcial.” 

Revolt soon raised its ugly head every- 
where. Orozco and Salazar, bought over by 
the money of the Terrazas clan, struck in 
the North, and Zapata, the great Suriano, 
rose in the South, thinking that Madero had 
been persuaded to abandon his liberal land 
Henry Lane Wilson kept plotting, 
and made attempts to dominate 
the diplomatic corps. For a while it seemed 
as though he dominated Francis Strong, the 
British Minister, and Admiral von Hintze, 
the German Minister to Mexico. It was 
plain to be seen that Wilson wanted to form 
a strong block the ministers of 
France, Spain, and the rest. He was to show 
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his hand later on, and his true face too. That 
he was an evil influence no one who knows 
the history of that period can deny. He 
kept sending alarming notes to Washington 
till he succeeded in having the U. S. army 
sent down to the border at a time most em- 
barrassing to Madero. 

Early February of 1912 found me touring 
the Northern States of Durango, Chihuahua, 
Sonora, and Coahuila. I had been instructed 
to keep my ears and eyes open, and to send 
in reports daily. What fun! Just the thing 
I had been looking for, since I had become 
surfeited of the highly charged atmosphere 
of the capital. It was a glorious adventure. 
I was young, wanted to see the country, 
study its people, the down-and-outs, the 
peons, and write. Here was my chance, and 
I took it gladly. Trains were uncertain. We 
often sat for hours outside some lone whis- 
tling post in the northern deserts. Seeing 
the underdogs for the first time at close 
hand, I came to understand why they kept 
calling for liberty, bread, and land. The 
rails were frequently pulled up for miles, 
and had to be repaired; and on several occa- 
sions we were fired upon by horsemen, who 
seemed to come out of nowhere, and van- 
ished as quickly when our military escort re- 
turned their fire. But as a whole it was sur- 
prisingly quiet; the rebels were taking their 
time—majiana.... 

When maijiana finally did come, revolt 
swept across the unhappy country like a 
blizzard of steel. Cities went up in flames, 
people starved, and thousands were slain in 
battles, or executed by the hundreds after- 
wards, all because certain people were plot- 
ting against the well-meaning but weak 
Madero. The ricos were sighing for the good 
days under Porfirio Diaz, and were doing 
everything in their power to get them back. 
But the masses were equally determined to 
fight for land and liberty. 

One tires soon of bloodshed, and I could 
never get used to the fiendish scenes of 
cruelty I was forced to witness at times. I 
met some of the leaders on both sides ; many 
of whom had only a hazy idea why they 
were fighting. 

Nightly the skies were lighted up by camp- 
fires, around which huddled the ragged sol- 
diers and their families, while in towns and 
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cities an apprehensive citizenry stored food 
for future need, and kept indoors. Often 
the sun was obscured by dense clouds of dark 
smoke of burning pueblos and towns. By 
April, Huerta and Villa were getting to grips 
with Orozco. 

Orders came for me to proceed to the 
headquarters of General Huerta. My dislike 
for him seemed mutual. He detested foreign 
observers, and when deep in the cups, which 
happened every day, he voiced his opinion 
quite openly. Cruel in his make-up, given 
to drink and lechery, he was yet an excellent 
leader, and, with Villa’s help, soon had the 
rebels on the run. 

I met Villa just a few days previous to 
his arrest by Huerta. He was then a coloned, 
a rough and ready but extremely healthy 
individual, and the very opposite of Huerta. 
Neither he nor his men wore uniforms, and 
they hated the discipline which Huerta tried 
in vain to impose upon them. Villa looked 
uncouth, crude, and dangerous. He typified 
the Revolution, and some of its worst fea- 
tures. I knew, however, from the very first 
that he was as straight as Huerta was 
crooked and treacherous. And, somehow, he 
took a real liking to me. During the follow- 
ing year, after the foul murder of Madero, 
I rode and fought by his side. 

I kept writing articles about revolutionary 
Mexico. Some of these articles sold, others 
came back to me with encouraging letters. 
I went to Washington for my country. This 
was a real eye-opener to me. How fine the 
ordered life seemed in the U. S. A. compared 
to that in strife-torn Mexico. All was order 
and efficiency; the trains ran on time; every- 
one seemed prosperous, and all were more 
than kind to the stranger. On one of these 
trips I was presented to August Graf zu 
Wernigerode. He drove a powerful, battle- 
ship-gray Benz. We started to travel to- 
gether, and got to know the Mexican border 
from Brownsville to San Diego. Since our 
adventures and activities had nothing to do 
with my literary pursuits, I refrain from say- 
ing much about this phase of my life. But 
we lived to the fullest, learnt English rapidly, 
and courted danger every day. “Everybody’s 
Doin’ It” was then a most popular song. 
Well, we discovered that such was the case. 


Some ran arms and ammunition, and 
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brought gold back out of Mexico; others 
took in money, others again stole cattle on 
both sides of the border. The vultures 
flocked to the feast. 

And I met many American correspond- 
ents, among them Floyd Gibbons, whose 
comical achievement was to fall off a horse 
as soon as he got on; the fiery John (Jack) 
Reed, whose pages ran with fire and blood, 
and who actually saw more than the rest put 
together; and I met Wallace Smith, who 
seemed to be doing equally well with the pen 
and with the pencil. Only a few ventured 
below Ciudad Juarez, among them Wallace 
Smith, I happened along when he got him- 
self into a jam which might have easily cost 
him his life had he been confronted by a 
native officer instead of me. Years later I 
met him again in Hollywood. We chatted 
about Mexico, and suddenly a light of recog- 
nition came into his eyes as I happened to 
mention the smal] He 
grasped my hand warmly, and left with a 
short, “Adios, amigo.” A few days later he 
brought me a copy of his latest book, “The 
Little Tigress.’ It bore the following in- 
scription: “For Sefior Odo Stade—who 
thoughtfully refrained from shooting me at 
Carrizal—” 

A fine, sturdy bunch, these correspondents. 
Adventurers all, though their 
often played queer tricks with their writing. 
But as a whole their prophecies came true, 
and without their publicity in the divers 
papers they represented, Villa, Carranza, and 
their would have 1 


name of a town. 


imagination 


ideas remained obscure. 


OME of the correspondents encouraged 
Presently I re- 
rejection 


me to write in English. 
ceived my first American 
English intrigued me, and I kept writing. 
Campaigning is not conducive to good 
health. I needed a rest, so it was decided 
that I should go to California after a final 
trip to Europe. More or less peaceful and 
prosaic years followed, and I did not write 
At that time I was seek- 


slips. 


again until 1917. 


ing sanctuary in the Sierra Madre 
mountains. 
Whenever I found the time, I wrote, 


after | 


and ranger. 


ong hours of work as packer, cowboy, 
Late 1918 I found myself 


California 


on 


a lonesome mountain ranch. I 





WRITER’sS DIGEST 


had agreed to hold it down all by myself 
during the long months of winter and spring. 
twelve 
miles away, and the round-trip for mail 
But I did not feel 
lonesome till the snows shut out the world. 
Due to this I did not hear of the Armistice 
until early December. I used the long days 
Among 
the stacks of magazines I found some copies 
of Smart Set, then edited jointly by Mencken 
and Nathan. The magazine appealed to me 
in every began to slant my 
with the nom de 
The first story 
and the first batch of epigrams sold and 
brought a check with an enthusiastic letter 
from Mr. Mencken. I thought I had ar- 
rived, but the next batch, sent out a month 
later, letter of rejection from 
Henry Mencken, in which he urged me, 


My nearest neighbors were some 


was a long forty miles. 


of inactivity to write some stories. 


way, and | 


stories, which I signed 


plume of Maxim Bernard. 


brought a 


however, to keep on writing. 
Returned to civilization, I wrote like fury 


for some weeks, till I was offered work in 





the movies, sometimes as an extra, some- 
times as technical adviser, and finally 
wonder of wonders!—as a studio writer. 


Breath-taking months followed, but I tired 
of the hectic life in pictures, and the red 
called once Fall found me 
floundering. I gladly accepted the job of 
manager of the Book Store, 
thinking that I would find a lot of time to 
read and write, which showed my ignorance. 
Hollywood had ceased to be the slumbering 
town of yore, and what reading I did had 
to be late at 
seller must read a lot of indifferent stuff to 


gods more. 


Hollywood 


done night, because a book- 


keep up with the flood—and no matter how 
hard you try, you just can’t. As to writing, 
that was literally out of the question ; a day 
has only twenty-four hours, and one must 
But I just had to write. To be kept 
from it made me very unhappy and restless. 


sleep. 


URING the early twenties, the 
national magazine Broom, first launched 
in Florence, Italy, had very much of a vogue 


the One of the 


early issues invited all cubists, spiralists, etc. 


among younger writers. 


to submit: drawings for a prize contest. An 
old friend dropped in as I was reading the 
les. He-read them in turn, and said, “‘Let’s 
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get in on this just for fun.” Tongue in 
cheek, we got out some paper, a French 
curve, and a ruler, and in less than an hour 
the thing was done and mailed. We thought 
it best to use other names than our own, 
and promptly forgot the matter. But, lo 
and behold, some three months later we 
received first prize, and a letter requesting 
details as to our background, etc. 

After laughing our fill, we almost got 
panicky. The thing planned as a hoax had 
backfired. We were in for it! Since all 


entries had to be titled, we had called the 


” 


thing, “Woman on Staircase.” It was, how- 





ever, published with the caption, “Nude 
Descending the Staircase,” and caused a 
near-riot in art circles. 

Urged on by desire and by my future 
collaborator on “Viva Villa!” I began with 
the notes for the biography during the 
summer of 1930. I literally had to steal 
the time for the task, to which I was to 
dedicate all of my Sundays and vacations 
for the next two years. What with the few 
hours I managed somehow to spare each 
night besides, the book was finally done, 
sold, and published. It did well in this 
country and abroad, the motion picture 
made from it was a success. 

With the returns from “Viva Villa!” in 
my pocket, I decided to take the plunge. 


Nothing was going to interfere with my 
desire to write henceforth. My wife and I 
moved out to Topanga Canyon near Holly- 
wood, and built a retreat at some expense— 
and a lot of backbreaking work. And then 
I began to write in earnest. I wasn’t a 
beginner exactly, but like them I thought 
that I knew it all. Like a fool, I started 
with an ambitious novel. It was returned 
to me from three different publishers with 
very kind, encouraging letters. I kept con- 
vincing myself that I was right, and they 
all wrong—they simply failed to see what 
masterpiece they were turning down. Then 
I hired a literary critic. 


His letters literally blasted my conceit to 
smithereens. It was a bitter pill to swallow, 
this realization that I was only just begin- 
ning; that all I had done would have to 
be done over again, and that it would be 
good for my soul and pocketbook if I were 
to concentrate on short stories and articles 
for a while. 


My critic told me, by letter, that I would 
have to follow the rules of the game if I 
wished to sell my stuff. A severe jolt, but a 
good one. I got busy with a will. Six 
months after my change of mind and tech- 
nique, I sold my first article, “Pancho Villa’s 
War-Chest,” and a short story which I 
called, forgive me, “Greater Love.” 


Since then I have learnt to slant definitely, 
and that a simple style is essential. I came 
to realize that I had to sacrifice the strength 
of a dozen stories to write one successful 
one, and, moreover, that some stories have 
to be rewritten a dozen times if need be. 
Having learnt my lesson, I am now settled 
down to the work I’ve been wanting to do 
ever since I wrote a more perfect ending 
to one of Andersen’s fairy tales. With this 
difference: I can see now how much su- 
perior the great Dane’s anti-climax was to 
my own. 








The Whole Bloomin’ Secret 


By FosTer-HarRIs 
One of the country’s best selling pulp authors. 


OR about a hundred years now it has 

steadily seemed to me that the very, 

very simple things about this racket, 
the elementals we need to begin with, some- 
how never get said. I don’t know why this 
is. It took me five long years of writing be- 
fore I began to understand what the writers 
about writing were writing about. I think 
that’s too long a time to play entirely by ear, 
whilst waiting for the light to bust. 

Somebody ought to say it simpler, I think, 
for the benefit of first grade morons like me. 

Remember what Spengler, the famous 
German obfuscator, called music? “Sub- 
conscious mathematics!” Well, fiction is an- 
other branch of the same thing. Particularly 
the short story. 

So here is where you get your (oh well, 
“may,” anyhow) first clear idea of what those 
mystic words, formula, balance, and unified 
effect, or unity, really mean in a short story. 

They are mathematic terms. In writing a 
short story, you are really illustrating, or tell- 
ing a parable of some statement of emo- 
tional and/or moral truth. They probably 
add up to the same thing, as we’ll see imme- 
diately. You’re dealing with the mathe- 
matics of emotion; and if you don’t get all 
the parts approximately correct, why your 
story won’t come out right; either, in the 
Post, or even Stupid Stories. 

We do “feel” that behind all our emo- 
tional troubles there is some kind of exact 
law, exact system. You haven’t any exact 
tables and formulae. You just have to “feel” 
instinctively that the way you put your story 
factors together, the way you “balance” your 
yarn, the “answer” you get are all “right.” 

This finding your way around by feeling, 
of course, is kinda difficult and exasperatin’, 
particularly at first (yeah and_ likewise 
later). 

Because the other fellows’ (the editors’ 
and readers’) sense of moral truth and bal- 
ance isn’t so exact, either, you can make lit- 
tle errors, you understand, particularly com- 
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pensating ones. You can slant your story to 
the group or class whose moral code of val- 
ues you know best—feel at home in, I mean. 

We don’t read stories for educational pur- 
poses (7 million guys who have sent me 
“stories to read” please note!) or even to 
get exposed to any “new” morals. We read 
for that supreme feeling of complete satis- 
faction we get when the story “reads real,” 
(that is, thoroughly arouses our emotions) 
and comes out “just right,” (that is, entirely 
satisfies our moral code). 

There’s your story-writing 
whole bloomin’ secret. 

Theologians, and even psychologists—who 
go about killing emotions and dissecting 
them to see what makes them click, gener- 
ally agree that, somehow, emotions and 
morals are connected. The good priest or 
minister knows this, and in his services skill- 
fully mixes all sorts of emotional materials, 
ritual, sermon, music, stories, to produce 
that clean, satisfying, moral feeling in his 
congregation at the end. 

Well, in his humbler way, the good story 
writer does the same thing. He, too, mixes all 
sorts of emotional materials, to achieve that 
unified, satisfied, exalted feeling in his au- 
dience at the end. This comparison ought 
to be (but of course, won’t) hint enough to 
those “realistic” fictioneers, who think out- 
houses, abattoirs, and sex psychopathic 
wards of bughouses are the only “real,” 
(i. e., filled with emotion) things of life. 

To produce your “right” story, consciously 
or unconsciously you use basically this 
formula—and if you don’t believe it, why 
check it, against three quarters of the short 
fiction in current American magazines—I 
hain’t responsible for furriners! 

Conflicting Emotions -+ Correct Moral 
Principle, Correctly Applied=Satisfactory 
“Unified” Solution. 

Let’s see what that really means, now. 
First, you notice it looks something, but not 
exactly, like a mathematical equation. 


tip-off, the 
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You cook up an opening hook on which 
at least two nice, large, red-blooded, super- 
steam-heated emotions can bang into each 
other head-on. 

Of course you have to pick two emotions 
that can and sometimes do collide in real 
life. Ordinarily these are quite simple emo- 
tions. You’d be surprised how often you 
can tag ’em with some one of the most 
homely, familiar old saws, or phrases or 
axioms you know. Even in the very slickest 
fiction, too! For example, in the June, 1939, 
Good Housekeeping, slickwriter Margaret 
Thompson has a dilly of a story, “Pleasure 
Trip,” in which the first emotion is, “There’s 
no place like home!” 

Miss Thompson, in “Pleasure Trip,” gen- 
erates all sorts of warm, vivid, “There’s no 
place like home,” emotion by telling about 
all the little, homely “things” her main 
character, Aunt Em, loves. The flowers she’s 
tended, her yard, her crocheted bed spread, 
her clean kitchen, even the big, old, obso- 
lete phonograph. So much like my own 
mother! Gosh, before Miss Thompson was 
half finished, I had a lump in my throat, 
and me, a wild west writer! 

Miss Thompson’s second emotion con- 
flicting with the first is easy to tag, too. 
Uncle Joe, Aunt Em’s husband has this one. 
“Travel Broadens One,” we might tag it, or, 
“Have Fun—Join the Marines and See the 
World.” (Of course Uncle Joe doesn’t really 
want to join the Marines, you understand, 
he just wants to take a nice, long trip—a 
world cruise, in fact, just he and Em. 

All right, there y’are. Two emotions meet- 
ing head on, and how! In this particular 
case they’re both “good” emotions; but you 
can just as correctly have (a) one good and 
one bad, to “cancel out;” or (b) both bad, 
to get a truly Rooshian “black answer;” or 
(c) put ’em both in your main character’s 
breast, or—oh well, all sorts of combinations, 
so long as you correctly make them come 
into conflict. 

You toss your character right in there, 
with the old football coach admonition, ‘‘Get 
in there and fight!” He or she has got to 
struggle with those emotions, and somehow 
make ’em come out “right.” That is, all of 
one satisfactory piece, one unit answer, rea- 
sonably correct, too. And it doesn’t make a 


























darn how she tackles her problem, or pig- 
skins, or emotions, so long as she sticks to 
her knitting, doesn’t stray over and have a 
try at hockey or tennis on the side—boy, 
how do you like metaphors, Irish stewed or 
American hash? 

What I mean is, Aunt Em has to wrassle 
with this conflict which is (I Wanna Stay 
Home) vs. (Joe Wants to Travel). She 
can’t evade the issue, because she loves Joe. 
You see how these doggone emotions just 
insist on mixing it? If she hated Joe she 
couldn’t evade the issue, either, she’d have 
to decide on some action (likely “just-what- 
he-deserved.”) Only if she didn’t give a 
darn about him or what he did could she 
avoid some kind of “solution.” If she felt 
that way, why there wouldn’t be any con- 
flicting emotions, any “story!” 

So, however your main character handles 
the preliminaries of her problem, counting 
those problems on her fingers, lumping ’em 
for one awful swallow; when she gets to the 

(Continued to page 45) 








Murder in the Pulps--or 
He Lit a Cigarette 


By Leonarp B. RossBorouGH, 


Author of detective fiction in DFW, Phantom, Top Notch Detective, Special Detective, etc. 


HE guy with the apron in Moroni’s 

Spot was just shoving the 17th old- 

fashioned across the mahogany when 
I felt a hot breath on the back of my neck. 
My hand streaked to my shoulder holster 
as I spun around with a snarl. 

The snarl changed to a sheepish grin. My 
gat went back into the holster. 

It was Dizzy Plummer. Dizzy is the ace 
police reporter on the Evening Stench, the 
world’s strongest paper. She is also the apple 
of my eye and the light of my existence. I 
downed my drink and lit a cigarette. 

“Dizzy,” I rasped, “what the hell?” 

“What the hell yourself?” she shot back. 
Dizzy is always ready with a smart answer. 

“Okay, okay,” I said. “Skip it, skip it.” 

There, my dears, you have the ideal open- 
ing for a first person pulp detective story 
of the lighter sort. It combines a subtle in- 
timation of the wrath to come with the kind 





I rasped, “what the hell?” 


“Dizzy,” 
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of repartee considered brightly sophisticated 
in the best pulp paper magazine office. 

You who like your meat raw, and your 
women wild must sell to the pulps. 

What is the first stumbling block? Most 
likely, as in other fiction, it is characteriza- 
tion. 

But characterization in the murder pulps 
is extremely simple, once you get the knack 
of it. That secret is here laid bare. 

Characterization of the leading actor—the 
“hero”—is of first importance. Your first 
step is to memorize two phrases: 


(1) 
(2) 


Their usefulness has been proved by mil- 
lions of repetitions. Omission of them will 
classify any writer in the pulp editorial mind 
as a raw tyro, worthy of scant attention. 


He lit a cigarette. 
He downed his drink. 


Try to find a yarn written by a reputable 
pulp hack in which they do not occur! One 
of the most eminent has a_ typewriter 
equipped with two special keys—one for 
each phrase. 

Immediately imagination springs to life as 
though stung, and the author’s flying fingers 
race on toward their million-words-a-year 
goal. 

As to the kind of drink, rye and Scotch 
take precedence. Bourbon is seldom em- 
ployed, if ever. The Scotch or rye may be 
taken straight or in the form of a highball. 
No he-man pulp detective ever downs a 
cocktail. Cointreau has been sloshed about 
to some extent, but its use in the amateur’s 
story would arouse suspicion; the editor 
would suspect the tyro of trying to imitate 
the style of some Name writer. 
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In the field of pulp fiction, bits of “‘busi- 
ness” to create atmosphere, delineate char- 
acter, punctuate conversation, or break up 
dull narrative are confined almost wholly to 
the cigarette and the drink. In addition to 
lighting a cigarette, a character may flip it 
away, buy a pack, fumble in his pocket and 
bring out a pack, thoughtfully tap the end 
of a cigarette on a finger nail (always a 
good touch) or he may inhale deeply and 
let the smoke dribble through his nostrils 
(also highly effective). 

We foresee the day when some daring 
genius will give birth to a character who 
lights two cigarettes or downs two drinks at 
once—after the manner of a two-gun man 
in the Westerns. 

Liquor is now always “downed.” Our 
hero may stimulate his not-too-facile thought 
processes by staring moodily into his glass. 
The important thing is that he must seldom 
be caught without a glass in hand or a 
cigarette in his face—or both. 

So equipped, he may, when cornered by 
a band of thugs, show his contempt for them 
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by lighting a cigarette and allowing smoke 
to dribble through his nose or by downing 
a drink. In such circumstances, the glass 
proves mightier than the gat. 


Personal appearance is a division of char- 
acterization which must be considered. A 
“long, lean frame” and a “lean, tanned 
face,” topped by a snap-brim hat are suffi- 
cient. 

Paraphrasing the Persian: 

A glass of liquor at some shining bar, 

A pack of cigarettes, a copper’s star, 
A snarl, a yeah, a skip it, or okay— 

Your character’s a rousing wow, by gar! 

As to morals, eschew realism. In real 
life, a cop or dick may sometimes be a 
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of his kind, he beats the living hell out of a 
suspect because he lacks the ability to secure 
a conviction by more subtle methods. In the 
pulps he is utterly fearless, nauseatingly 
honest and generous, incredibly proficient. It 
is a variation of the formula used in the 
smooth paper magazines with regard to the 
financial wizard. 

A reasonable amount of mild profanity js 
permitted. Hells and damns are in moderate 
demand. But a goddam is almost univers. 
ally taboo. So are the two favorite Ameri- 
can epithets—one of which rhymes with the 
old lady who lived at Endor, the other with 
an almost archaic synonym for coward. The 
author may make an actor exclaim: “The 
dirty—”, but the remainder of the sentence 
must be supplied from the imagination of 
the reader. 


ITH the knot of characterization un- 

raveled, we pass on to the matter of 
plot. The pulp plot is not so simple as that 
found in the popular slick paper magazines, 
whose readers are quite easily confused. In 
the slicks, the plot must be reduced to a 
simplicity which borders on the absurd. The 
pulp plot gives greater play to the imagina- 
tion. The standard set-up is: 

Beset by 23 villians—mugs, usually—the 
detective or policeman or reporter is shot 
in the shoulder, blackjacked into uncon- 
sciousness, his mouth and eyes taped shut. 

The shot in the shoulder must not be 
neglected. In pulp fiction, all heroes’ should- 
ers are magnetic. Planting a slug in any 
other portion of the law man’s anatomy 
would only confuse the editor and his read- 
ers. Variations are two shots in one shoulder 
or a shot in each shoulder. 

The detective hero who runs through a 
series of stories eventually acquires a pair 
of shoulders resembling twin hunks of Swiss 


cheese. 
Never shoot the 


guardian of the law 

in the foot, calf, 

260 ~>—thigh, neck, or arm. 
“=~ God knows why. 

We _ know only 

that the shoulder is 

the standard reposi- 

tory for the villain’s 

slugs. No estab- 
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lished hack would consider writing a yarn 
without this feature. Who are you, perspir- 
ing amateur, to fly in the face of Providence 
—or question the legitimacy of things as 
they are? 

Make your plots plausible: avoid coinci- 
dence. The point can best be illustrated by 
outlining plots of published stories: 

The owner of a suitcase full of cocaine 
js driving carefully at 35 miles per hour. An 
unscrupulous gent who covets the “snow” 
punctures a rear tire with a .30 caliber 
bullet. The car is thrown off the road and 
smashes into a tree with such violence that 
the owner of the snow is killed. To destroy 
all evidence, the hijacker attaches a fuse to 
the distributor of the car, exploding the 
gasoline in the distributor and blowing the 
car to Kingdom Come. 


At this point, the cynic will horn in with 
a number of objections: The puncture by 
a .30 caliber bullet would be a mere pin- 
prick. The slow deflation of a rear tire when 
traveling at 35 miles per hour would not 
throw the car off the road. It. would not 
crash with enough force to kill the driver. 
The distributor is a small electrical gadget 
which does not contain gasoline. If it did 
contain gasoline, it could hold only a very 
small quantity. A fuse would not ignite raw 
gasoline. If it did ignite a small quantity, 
the result would be a comparatively harm- 
less flare-up—not a devastating explosion. 
On these grounds, the cynic may argue that 
the yarn is not plausible. 


We smother his objections with a syl- 
logism: The editors demand plausibility ; an 
editor bought this story; hence, the story 
must be plausible. 


NLY style remains to be considered. 

Prayerful reading of the pulps, coupled 
with intensive practice, will enable the stu- 
dent to develop a style suitable for those 
magazines. 


The pulp attack is more direct than that 
used in the slicks. The smooth paper writ- 
ers, particularly the dollar a word boys and 
girls, have a quaint habit of breaking up 
conversation in the most unexpected places. 


Like this : 
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“What,” she asked wearily, rising from 
her chair and walking to the window, to 
look with unseeing eyes at the swirl of traffic 
on the streets below, returning presently to 
resume her seat, “do you want?” 

“I,” he replied with a lift of dark brows, 
a faint cynical smile playing about his 
patrician mouth, “want you should marry 
me.” 

“I’m”—she cried, springing again to her 
feet, her eyes clouded with agony, her hands 
fluttering like little wounded birds, “possi- 
ble!” 

That, if we may be so bold as to say 50, 
is laying it on a bit, we make the assertion 
with due reverence for the great who in- 
dulge in the practice, thick. 

The pulp rendering of a slightly different 
scene would run: 

“Whadda ya want?” she snapped. 

Snake Ginzo grinned evilly. “You know 
dam well what I want,” he snarled. “Yer 
gonna marry me—or else—” 

“In a pig’s eye!” 

With a snarling oath, Snake Ginzo sprang, 
struck. A little cry of pain and anger escaped 
her lips. 

“Reach, louse!” barked a harsh voice be- 
hind the Snake. 

Ginzo pivoted. 








Liquor is always “downed.” 
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Detective Jim O’Brien’s long, lean frame 
stood tense in the doorway. His lean, tanned 
face was savage. His rock-like hand held 
a gat. 

“Reach, louse!” he barked again, 

Snake Ginzo reached—but not for the 
ceiling. His hand snaked to his shoulder 
holster, came out. 

O’Brien’s gun barked. Ginzo screamed, 
as O’Brien’s bullet smashed his wrist. Then 
the Snake’s gun roared. The slug struck the 
detective in the shoulder, spun him around. 

O’Brien leaped. His hard fist smashed 
into the leering face of the Snake. The 
terrific impact sent Ginzo crashing through 
the wall into the adjacent apartment— 

You get the idea? 


REVIEW of some of the trade terms 

is in order* The snarl is used more 
often by villainous characters. The bark, 6n 
the other hand, is more often heroic than 
otherwise. The hiss, once popular, is sinking 
into Victorian obscurity. Once in a blue 
moon we hear it from the lips of a lady 
villain. 

It is always good form for a police officer 
to rasp. “O’Brien,” rasped the lieutenant, 
“where have you been?” 

Or the lieutenant may grate; 
may grind out the remark. 

Pivot, used as a verb meaning to turn 
quickly, may be used sparingly. Its vogue 
is fading. 


again, he 


Our hero never walks. He barges into a 
room ; he hardheels down the tiled corridor; 
there is nothing of the gumshoe about the 
modern pulp dick. Barging is by long odds 
the most popular form of locomotion. 

Do not make the blunder of using the 
verb “set” grammatically. Don’t say: “He 
set Dey in the chair, lit a cigarette and 
downed his drink.” Say: “He sat her down 


in the chair.” 


One more point: Suspense is imperative, 
particularly in the pulp story. The editor 
of one of the magazine strings frequently 
rejects a story as being not “tense” enough. 
His contributors achieve tension not so much 
by brain-racking labor in arranging inci- 
dents to produce it, but simply by generous 
use of the word “tense” throughout the 
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yarn—either as an adjective or verb, or in 
its adverbial form. Examples: “His lean 
face was tense.” “He tensed suddenly.” 
“He peered tensely through the window.” 

The readers of this group of magazines 
are trained to sense tension when they spot 
the first “tense.” A perfect opening for a 
thriller aimed at this editor would read: 

'McCoy’s long, lean frame tensed. His 
lean, tanned face peered tensely through the 
dark. The sinister sound was not repeated. 
He fumbled for a cigarette, tapped it 
thoughtfully on his thumbnail. Finally he 
lit the cigarette, jetted twin streams of smoke 
from his nostrils. 

The flare of the match revealed his loca- 
tion to the menacing figure lurking in the 
dark. Orange flame stabbed at him, the 
deafening roar of a gun battered his ear- 
drums. The .45 caliber slug caught him in 
the shoulder, spun him around. Before he 
could regain his balance, a blackjack crashed 
on his head. O’Brien—no, ‘it’s McCoy this 
time—McCoy plunged into a vast, black 
gulf of unconsciousness. When he recovered, 
he was bound hand and foot, his eyes and 
lips taped shut— 

Perfect? By the beard of Nick Carter, 
it’s more than a perfect opening! Tenseness 
established in the first sentence, big doings 
from the start, the hero put on a terrific 
spot in two brief paragraphs—and, of equal 
importance, it is told in the time—toughened 
clichés of the million-words-a-year profes- 
sional. 

With these signboards to point the way 
and with a little reading to get the swing, 
anyone with a vocabulary of 200 two-syl- 
lable words can write a swell detective yarn. 





Sometime ago market notes appeared in 
various publications regarding Advantages, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York City. This organ- 
ization intended to put out a magazine called 
Pastime. This has suspended publication. The 
editor, Mr. J. R. Young, is now at 462 Georgia 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, and is attempting 
to secure backing to issue this publication in the 
fall. We don’t suggest that any scripts be sent 
to Mr. Young until advice to that effect appears 
in WRrITER’s DicEsT. 
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The Whole Bloomin’ 
Seeret 


(Continued from page 37) 


big “equals” sign everything’s gotta come to 
a focus. There she must “know” the correct 
moral principal to apply. (Or, if you’re do- 
ing the yarn in negative style, the correct, 
moral principle has gotta be applied to her.) 


That’s all. In Miss Jackson’s story, you 
know darn well what the “principle” and 
somehow or other, the “answer” are, don’t 
you? Aunt Em will decide to sacrifice for 
good old Joe. Unselfishly, without a word of 
protest, she’ll fall in with his joyous plans, 
though it just breaks her heart to think of 
leaving her flowers. 


So what? So the town council, because 
Aunt Em is such a grand person, will assign 
the city gardener (whom Aunt Em trusts 
implicitly) to look after her yard and 
flowers! They'll give her five hundred dol- 
lars to buy plants and flowers in the coun- 
tries she’s going to visit—to beautify her 
home town, her garden in the city park! In 
other words, and for no “story” reason at all 
except Aunt Em’s applied decision to act 
unselfishly, they’ll cancel out all her ob- 
jections to going, and leave her in a com- 
plete, unified ectasy, all eagerness to go now, 
because she’ll not only be making Joe happy, 
she'll also be beautifying and enriching 
home! 


Grand story stuff! And even an old wild 
wester like me, who always has to put his 
Conflicting Emotion B in a vile villain’s 
heart, and then have the hero virtuously 
shoot him to cancel him out, can take off 
his hat to a lady and a scholar who knows 
her Emotional Mathematics, (Yes, and her 
magazine economics, too. You notice, how 
beautifully she makes Good Housekeeping’s 
“Spend On Your Home,” and “Oh, Take A 
Trip,” ads lie down together and purr?) 


How I envy that woman! 


One thing more and I’m done. I think 
all good stories have both decision and ac- 
complishment at least implied. I don’t see 
how they could be a balanced equation, a 
teal “story” otherwise. But there are two 
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basic ways of arriving at that “answer,” or 
“accamplishment.” 


This one happens to be what I quaintly 
term the feminine type of story, in which 
the heroine makes her decision, and (more 
or less) simply demonstrates it. Whereupon 
just and kindly Providenge hands her the 
fitting reward on a platter. 


In what I call the masculine type story, 
your hero not only has to have faith, he’s got 
to produce works, too. That is, he makes his 
moral decision and then works out his own 
salvation. I don’t mean heroines never work 
out theis own rewards, while heroes always 
do; to my simple mind it just appears mostly 
that way. 


Oh well, there you are, anyway, the old, 
secret “formula” you’ve been looking for all 
these years. The Mathematics of Emotion. 
Simple, yeah. Like a Parisian gown. 





Sir: 

At this writing we still are urgently in need of 
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first place and a $25 prize for second place. 
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thors 7-day service. We would very much appre- 
ciate seeing more manuscripts come our way. 


Jerry K. WeEsTERFIELD, Ass’t Editor, 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
608 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
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Thomas Wolfe -- 
In Memoriam 


By Lou Myrtis VINING 


can have.” Thomas Wolfe was speak- 

ing. I remember him standing in the 
doorway, tall as the sky. I remember think- 
ing, as did the other members of the Colo- 
rado Writers’ Conference, Greatness is in 
our midst. 

Maxwell Perkins, past editor of Scribners, 
called him the literary discovery of the age, 
and backed his statement with handsome 
advance royalties. The Atlantic Monthly 
columnized him once as “The Man of the 
Hour,” and Sinclair Lewis bluntly stated, 
“If Wolfe keeps up the promise of his first 
book, he has a chance to be the greatest 
American writer of all time.” Gertrude 
Stein, on the other side of the critics, blinked 
her grey eyelashes and dotted him into syl- 


j. MERICA deserves the best life a man 


lables; he was this and that—a charming 
young man, certainly—but not solid at the 
bottom. Once I heard a shoe clerk say 
quite simply, “He knows exactly how I feel 
about a train!” 


Who was Thomas Wolfe? What did he 
do? What did he propose to do? 

As a member of the Rocky Mountain 
Writers’ Colony in the summer of 1935, I 
was given an assignment to interview Wolfe 
by an important Southern magazine; for 
just then, we Southerners, were very proud 
of Thomas Wolfe. 

If you have seen him, or heard him speak, 
you agree with me, I know, that no matter 
where or what he might have written, this 
workman would always have been a little 
better than his material. 
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rivers, the time of the sea and earth. 

Wolfe was born October 3, 1900 in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. His mother was Julia 
Elizabeth Westall of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
and his father was William Oliver Wolfe, 
born in Yorksburg, Pennsylvania, twelve 
miles from Gettysburg. His father’s family 
was Dutch. Wolfe, he said, was both South 
and North. 

Being appreciative of his father’s in- 
fluence, Wolfe said, “My father had _ the 
greatest memory and love for poetry. He 
worked at stone cutting in Baltimore during 
the great days of the American Theatre. He 
saw Joe Jefferson, Salvini, Booth. He had 
an astonishing memory for Shakespeare and 
though he was a poor man, we owned com- 
plete sets of Scott, Dickens, and Milton.” 

Wolfe attended the Asheville Public 
Schools, a private school, and the University 
of North Carolina. While at North Carolina, 
he worked with Dr. Koch and the Carolina 
Playmakers. After graduation he went to 
Harvard. “Harvard was a great name for 
me,” Wolfe explained. “I stayed on at Har- 
vard for three years on the inheritance left 
from my father. I worked in Professor 
Baker’s 47 Workshop, and when it came 
time for me to finish, I was not worried. The 
Theatre Guild had a play I’d written. I 
thought they would take it. They didn’t. 
People don’t buy plays in twenty-seven 
scenes with 273 characters. I couldn’t re- 
member that the 273 characters were actors 
that had to be paid. I was up against it. 
The family thought I was a little mad. A 
writer was Shakespeare; a writer was 
Byron; a writer was Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, who 
would sometimes come to town to lecture, 
but a writer was not me, so I became an 
instructor in New York University.” 

He would teach a year and go abroad a 
year. He began writing “Look Homeward 
Angel,” the fall of 1926, while he was living 
alone in London. When he finished it, it 
was 350,000 words long. He returned to 
the States, where one publisher refused it. 
He went abroad again leaving the book 
with an agent. 

“A very great editor wrote me a little 
later in’ Vienna. He asked me to see him 
when I returned home. I caught the next 
boat.” Scribners’ gave Wolfe an advance of 
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Fishing, swimming. For details address 
Sally Simpson.............. 

Want to buy second hand writer’s books. 
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Will sell new motorcycle. Bill Smith...... 


Fine binding done by . Artistic hand 
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Am lost in town. Know no one, not even 

a marshall. So lonesome [ bark right back 
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$500, which was the most wonderful thing 
that had ever happened to him. “When I 
came to myself,” he chuckled, “I had walked, 
without knowing it, from Forty-Eighth to 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street!” 

But Wolfe’s troubles had just begun. 
Surveying his two room flat in Brooklyn, 
he’d make faces at the dirty coffee cups, 
the sparsely furnished room, and read 
elegant clippings of the new young American 
novelist. Clippings weren’t all. People began 
to write in. And people in Asheville went 
round making notes. If Wolfe had said Old 
Man Rabb in his book, he meant Jim 
Green. Everyone felt grief, resentment, ex- 
altation, joy—and somehow it all shaped 
itself into fury. 

It was Wolfe’s feeling that no writer can 
avoid a certain amount of autobiography. 
He believed that in the end the people of 
Asheville would come to understand that 


characters grow out of reality. He hoped 
that in time they would come to have a more 
tolerant feeling toward his book, and their 
one time “white haired boy.” 

Wolfe was given a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in 1931 and again went abroad. But 


this time he was lonely. “My mind was 
constantly ablaze with a stream of images, 
I'd be sitting in a cafe in Paris looking out. 
Suddenly, I’d find myself thinking of the 
boardwalk in Atlantic City. I’d see the 
freight trains down South, with their dried 
blood color—empty—half open on a, wet 
day in March. I’d remember the wilderness 
in North Carolina—the way the grasses come 
to the edge of the road—and how the 
streams splash across the undergrowth. 

“I'd take a piece of paper. I’d write 
Towns and cities of over 25,000 which I’ve 
been in and Towns and cities over 25,000 
which I’ve not been in. I'd sit there and 
list them all.” 

He returned to America early in 1931 
and rented a basement in Brooklyn. He 
was still thinking in a mass of uncollected 
bodies and did not seem to get hold of his 
book. But he entered a 35,000 word sketch 
called “The Portrait of Bascom Hawke” in 
a Scribners’ Short Novel Contest. The pub- 
lishers called him one day, “You and an- 
other fellow won the contest. You'll have 
to split the money.” Wolfe laughed as he 


explained, “I’d have split with 900 other 
fellows!” 


EMEMBERING the old copy book 
maxim that a writer must be a reader 
I asked a little timidly, “What do you read” 

“I used to have a voracious hunger for 
reading. I read everything. Now that I’m 
writing, I return to a few; the Bible, Shakes. 
spear, poetry—great big fat books of po. 
etry—” then shyly—“Everyone would be a 
poet if he could. Let’s see ; what do I read” 

“I read The Oxford Book of English 
Verse; all of the anthologies of poetry; cer. 
tain poems of Blake and Wordsworth hun. 
dreds and hundreds of times. I read Ecclesi. 
astes, which is the best single piece of writ. 
ing I’ve ever read. I read Burton’s “Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’ which contains the 
everlasting source of life. You cannot crack 
it open at any place that it is not there for 
you. I read the “World Almanac,” because 
it’s beautifully hard and certain, and I read 
the world series batting records and clip the 
scores.” 

“And _ writing?” 
about writing?” 

“We write, not from memory, but from 
the weather of our life. We become writers 
because we want to write so damn bad. We 
write, and get life back, because we cannot 
bear to lose it! But when you write you have 
to get down into the sawdust and sweat like 
a man. Form is my greatest problem. I’ve 
resolved not to be frightened by it. It is re- 
stricting tightening.” Wolfe knocked the 
ashes from his cigarette. 

I arose. We had said so much. This was 
good-bye. He went on, I’ll be in Manhat- 
tan this winter—not Brooklyn—and after I 
get these things out of my mind, I’m going 
to write a book about the night—” 

About—the—night— 

Now Wolfe is gone. I do not strive to 
write his epitaph. I am not even a personal 
friend. I am just another writer who hap- 
pened for a brief distance to pass the same 
way. But I do not believe that any person 
who dreams of writing—who dares to try— 
should forget Wolfe’s words, “America de- 
serves the best life a man can have. America 
is a basis for a great hope. America is im- 
mortal in its power and beauty.” 


I questioned, “What 
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v built the Pyramids? Where did 
the first builders in the Nile Valley acquire 
their astounding wisdom that started man 
on his upward climb? Did their knowledge 
come from a race now submerged beneath 
the sea? From what concealed source came 
the wisdom that produced such characters 
as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac 
Newton, and a host of others? 

Today it is known that they discovered 
and used certain Secret Methods for the 
development of their inner power of mind. 
They truly learned to master life. This 
secret art of living has been preserved and 
handed down throughout the ages and to- 
day is extended to those who dare use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the 
problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organi- 
zation) have prepared an unusual book, 
which will be sent free to sincere inquirers, 
in which the method of receiving these 
principles and natural laws is explained. 

Write today for your copy of this 

sealed book. Possibly it will be the 

first step whereby you can accom- 

plish many of your secret ambitions 

—..and the building of personal 
achievements. Address your in- 
quiry to: Scribe F. T. Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
. (AMORC) 


San Jose, California 











BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful column. 
Test your ability! My course of 12 lessons points the way. 

STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just added. 
10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


PUTTING “IT” IN THE COLUMN, my new book, 
just off the press, helps solve some of the problems of 
column writing. Splendid supplementary reading. Price 
$3. (224 Pages.) Send for folder. Edition limited. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 








DIcEsT 


An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 


By Frank A. Dickson 




















FOR AUGUST 


1: Life story of a native of your city or 
state who is an important diplomat abroad. 


2: Insight into the state sanitarium for 
the treatment of tubercular patients. The 
institution’s history. 


3: Passion for bicycling today. Bicycle 
craze of the “Gay Nineties.” Romance on a 
“bicycle built for two.” 


4: The system of state parks. Their 
number in your state. Reasons for existence. 
Their popularity. 


5: Poet Laureate of your state. Hit on 
her literary career and outstanding works. 

6: Popularity of singing conventions. 
The leaders. The youngest and oldest singers 
and musicians in your county. 


7: Means in your city or state of pro- 
viding employment for blind persons. Any 
factories for chairs and the like? 


8: Aerial photographers who take map- 
pictures for the government. The thrills. 
Their process of snapping the likeness of 
the countryside. Type of camera. 


9: Evolution of the barbering trade. 
Olden tonsorial shops, with Police Gazette 
on hand. 


10: Facts about the boys’ or girls’ re- 
formatory in your state. Methods for the 
eradication of criminal tendencies. 


11: Telegraph history in your city. 


12: Heroes of the local police depart- 
ment. Their most outstanding captures. 
Close encounters with death. 


13: A pigeon farm in your section or 
state. 

14: Automobile racing in your state, past 
and present. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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15: Modern confidence games. See local 
chief of police for dope. 

16: History of woman’s suffrage in your 
state. 

17: Tablets and monuments to heroes 
and heroines of the American Revolution. 
Biography of those so honored. 


18: Noted World War aviators from 
your state. Their medals for heroism. 


19: The first plant in your city or state 
for the commercial manufacture of ice. Its 
owner and operator. How ice was secured 
before that time. Description of modern 
plant and its operation. 


20: American Legion Junior baseball in 
your city. When it was inaugurated and its 
growth since then. 


21: Development of the airport in your 
city. Duties there. 


22: 
23: 


24: Stagecoach days of your region and 
the route. Rates of travel; time required 
for trips. 


Famous duels in your section. 


Story of the capital of your state. 


25: An unusual dog of your city. Has 
any saved somebody’s life—any proficient at 
tricks or wire-walking? 


26: Ante-bellum courtship and marriage 
customs. 


27: 


odists. 


28: 


Old camp meetings by the Meth- 
Any present ones near you? 


The Supreme Court of your state. 
Biographical sketch of its members. 


29: Marketing of crops in olden times. 
The long trips. Prominent pioneer planters. 


30: Your city’s first newspaper woman. 
Gradual drift to feminine reporters. Some 
of their experiences. 


31: Celebrated spies of the Civil War, 
particularly women. 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S, Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C, Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others, 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a 

t 
ROGET'S THESAURUS 

$1.00 Postpaid 

The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 

phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 
Book Department 

WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Work with pororee a 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


41Sin% 
ime o()eel= 


Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly during spare time. Also 
earn while you learn. Oo experience necessa ew, easy method. 
th free klet—"‘Win Success 
Advertising,’’ and requirements. No obligation. 
Page-Davis School of Advertisin, 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 305B, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WriTeErR’s DIGEST 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the August issue on or before July 14. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





LONELY MEN AND WOMEN, send dime for sample 
list or one dollar for complete membership in the 
Friendship Club. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 


DEFECTIVE SIGHT AND HOW TO CURE IT. 240 
pages, $1.00. Alfred P. Scholz, M. D., 177 Lincoln 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


APPALACHIAN and Ozark Mountain Vernacular. 
Files carry 44 years’ research. Any ten terms illus- 
trated, one dollar currency. Don’t submit MSS. 
Mountaineer, Box 32, Joplin, Missouri. 


ATTRACTIVE MIMEOGRAPHING. Brings in the 
orders. FREE samples and low prices upon request. 
Tomar, 1047 40th St., Brooklyn, New York. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


“MIS’SIP” RIVER BACKGROUND? Read Harry Lee 
Fellinge in May-June issue of Ace G-Man Magazine. 


NORTHERN TIER PRESS CLIP. Canton, Pa. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH YOUR requirements. Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 


“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS”—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo, Al, Minn. 


JOIN THE WRITERS’ CIRCLE. Participate in co- 
os advantages. Prospectus free. Besner, 30 
Church, Dept. 38, New York City. 

JOE! 


It wasn’t there. Harry. 


PLOT STORIES—Rich source of inspirations, plaus- 


ible endings. 25c each, cash. Gage, 21 Eldert St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH TYPE- 
writer! Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, 
free. ACE-WDF, 322 Empire Building, Birming- 
— Dime brings information, none 

m, Ala. 


LOOK! GET “CUPID’S MAIL”. Chuck full of photos, 
descriptions, opportunities galore. 10c. “‘CUPID’S 
MAIL,” 2149-H, Jackson, Chicago. 


JOYCE. All right. Be a dope! What’s the point? E. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH- 


TRANSLATION — 
GERMAN. Carefully executed translations of books, 
manuscripts, etc. Reasonable. Hugo Field, 145 West 
85th Street, New York City. 


WRITING COURSES. Excellent condition. Best offer 
est Newspaper Institute, U. S. School writing. 
Prince Warren, Grant Hotel, 6, Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Photo. 
— to suit. Address, P.O. Box 197, Englewood 
olo. ‘ 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS—Domestic, love, Personality 
family relations—answered quickly, efficiently, Fx. 
perienced problem analyst. Moderate fee. Box H-6. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. Twenty-five cents and 
stamp. Send several lines of writing. Henrietta 
Millet, 623 E. Tennessee St., Evansville, Ind, 


WRITER desires exchange ideas with serious-minded 
“Digest” readers. Box H-5. 


STUCK FOR IDEAS? 25c brings 50 stimulating 
story-germs. Charles Waranow, 25 Paulina, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Send 
rates. Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 


WE MAKE $3 per day while bedridden. 15c brings 
sure fire particulars. Walker and Stock, Boehne 
Hospital, Evansville, Indiana. 


REPORTERS PERSONAL PRESS CARD, 25c. 
well Service, 2121 6th Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 


ZFGHZNZSTZN. Have you ever been there. 25c 
for three months of that dizzy shiver should kill 
you. Tell That Zxrthlz Shiver, 1339 S. Kildare 
Ave., Chicago. 


CHEAP VACATION for writer, prefer one newspaper 
experience, reasonable distances from Philadelphia. 
Tour mountain and seashore July 23rd to Aug. 2nd. 
Assume major portion expense for tutoring, ex- 
change reference, description. Box H-4, 


INFORMATION, Hollywood, Southern California. 
Comprehensive. Questions 25c, 3 for 50c. Norton, 
2017 Argyle, Hollywood. 


COLLABORATION. Man traveller and writer wishes 
correspond with refined, attractive lady under 34, 
sincerely interested in fiction writing. Box H-3. 


TRIAL and ERROR for rent! Gc. per day—postpaid 
both ways. Box 634, La Tijera Station, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY BOOKLET. Condition 
absolutely perfect. Sell for $8. Dorothy Weissman, 
148 Beach 29th Street, Edgmere, Rockaway, Long 
Island, New York. 


FEATURE WRITER! Write me for prices on my 
mewspaper clipping service containing tips for 
feature articles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edna G. 
Dietrich, Englewood, Colo. P.O. Box 197. 


stamp for 
Chicago. 


Cas- 


lady author as 
Box H-2. 


WRITER wishes to contact young 
collaborator on unusual manuscript. 


SANTA FE AND NEW MEXICO—5 
answered—$1.00. Brightman, 330 Palace 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


questions 
Ave., 


JOIN the Amateur Authors’ Club. Social. Exchange 


ideas. Stamp. Box 174, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


PENETRATING, 
psychologist. $2. 
681 W. 193, New York City. 


AUTHENTIC INFORMATION. Los Angeles Harbor, 
ships and shipping activities. Also Navy’s home 
port local color. Questions 25c up. L. Keene, 3417 
Carolina St., San Pedro, Calif. 


YOU CAN SELL SHORT-SHORTS by intelligent 
marketing! 125 ACTIVE markets complete with 
editorial requirements, 25c and stamp. Myron 
Minnick, 645 W. 23rd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SEA STORY WRITERS, AHOY! Information con- 
cerning ships, sailors, sea customs, etc., four ques- 
tions, $1. Licensed master mariner. Dependable 
answers. Chas. M. Boone, 2402 Avenue G, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


scientific handwriting-analysis by 
Questions answered. Dr. Reiss, 
(Heidelberg, PH.D.) 


DOLLARS—STEADY STREAM your daily mail. This 
should solve beginning writer’s income problem. 
Send stamp for details. Gifford, Dept. WD, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota. 
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NS answered about Arkansas. 25 cents 
ong 469, Conway, Arkansas. 
man available for (legitimate) lucra- 
FALE a poeitions unusual business-family back- 
ground; answer fully. P.O. Box 1364, Washington, 
D. C. 


RAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25 
— eg details and markets. Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


ED correspondence courses. Large bargain 
ait ig Courses and books bought, soid, rented, 
traded. Thomas Reid, Piymouth, Pa. 


HED ENGLISH will help you. 10 lessons $5. 
TC graduate degrees. Katherine Eaton, Homer, 


Alaska. 


100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cos- 
mopolitan stories. $1. Writers’ Clearinghouse, 4 
East 53rd St., New York City. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID,” dime and stamp. Pax- 
son, 110 Walnut, Ardmore, Pa. 


ANGEL OF BACAROO. Stop writing to me. It’s a 
long story. When will you have a _ permanent 
address? It’s terrible, but don’t write. Tall. 


IMPROVE your scripts with perfect English. Details 
free. Guaranteed service. Marksman, 1030% 
Fedora St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHANGE YOUR LUCK!—Genuine Indian Good Luck 
Stone, $1.00. R. Fleming, Box 351, Billings, Mont. 


RENEW DIM CARBON PAPER; typewriter ribbon. 
Information. Wilborn, Box 896-W, Station H, Los 
Angeles. 


WRITERS—If you are anxious to publish a_ book, 
yourself, a card stating approximate number of 
words will bring a cheerful estimate. Box H-8. 


EAST SIDERS! Portray that part of New York to 
me with interesting letters. Please. Box H-7, 


HAVE number of writer’s books. Will trade for 
radio equipment, baseball equipment, or cash. J. H. 
Hood, 37 Club Drive, Greenville, S. Carolina. 


EARN DOLLAR CHECKS WHILE READING NEWS- 
papers! Dime and stamp brings information! Sam 
Greene, 406-M Cross, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRITER, adventurer, ex-diver furnishes accurate 
authentic information, diagrams, concerning sub- 
marine rescue, deep-sea diving. Latin American 
information, atmosphere, language. Small boat voy- 
aging, alligator hunting. Dime per answer or 
diagram. Box H-1, 


PLEASE—College’ honor student, 21, experienced col- 
laborator, stenographer; wide knowledge of litera- 
ture, versification, short story technique, grammar; 
speaks Spanish; published short stories, essays, 
features, regular reporting and poems; desires posi- 
tion—anything, anywhere—until can continue col- 
lege. E. Prichard, Brockton, Montana. 


TROUBLE? Unhappy? Discouraged? Here we are 
with sympathetic, practical suggestions for more 
successful living. State all details and circum- 
stances, please. Two dimes, stamp. Box H-9. 


JERRY. OK. I’ll meet there. Bri i 
I'll be broke sure. a. = ring supplies as 


BOOKLET—“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS”—10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-1A, Minnesota. 


CONGENIAL SOUTHERN HOME wants refined 
guests. Good climate and location, reasonable. 
Reservation now. Miss Duren, Meigs, Ga. 


FREELANCERS—A press card is often your entree to 
salable stories and features. Get through police and 
fire lines! Card 25c. Associated Writers, 816 Oak- 
wood, Columbus, Ohio. 


WILL SELL “My Life and Loves” by Frank Harris. 
F. Platania, Room 46, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
Phia, Penna. 


“NEWS OF WORTH.” Pursuing money? Come with 
me! Together we'll chase the elusive doilar and 
have fun doing it! Monthly service at reasonable 
rates to sincere writers including tips, idea-develop- 
ment, clippings, research. Sheldon Worth, 235 So. 
2lst St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MSS. TYPING, INFORMATION, Research, Supplies, 
Printing, Foreign Language Translation, etc., at low 
rates to members. Join “Quill Club,” 312 East 
Someate St., Baltimore, Md., Vernon 4649. $2.00 
yearly. 


LIVE WELL ON $2 PER WEEK. Two people can 
eat 3 nourishing meals containing vitamins and 
minerals for $8 per month, new book tells you how. 
$1 postpaid. 228 Magnolia, Longbeach, Calif. 


ADVICE—FREELANCERS—been thru mill. Save time- 
money. Reasonable questions, honest advice. $1.00. 
John Follansbee, Prospect Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CORRESPOND AND MAKE FRIENDS its fun in 
spare time, 10c please. J. M. Riggs, E-3, Oteen, 


LADY, TWENTIES, desires correspondents, Philadel- 
phia vicinity. Box H-12. 


IDEAS MEAN MONEY—IF WORKED RIGHT.—Best 
way is embodying them in mail order or local p.an. 
Complete new folio tells how to build them; with 
late list of opportunities usable and refund credit. 
$1.00 prepaid. (Distributors offer included). Hinkle 
Press Agency, J906 Chestnut, Joplin, Missouri. 


KNOW THE ANSWERS to questions concerning 
Texas and Mexican border. Three questions $1.00. 
Box 385, Laredo, Texas. 


DISCOURAGED?—Try my “Hints for Happiness.” 
Enclose 25c. Box H-11. 


TOUGH GUY—Open for correspondence. Box H-10. 


GATHER STORIES FROM THE AIR—Be a plotter 
without the aid of any mechanical device, or aid 
from any other writer. My plans show you how. 
Plot and full instructions $1. Jean Laverne, 433 
Cedar Longbeach, Calif. 


DON’T BE LONELY—Send description. I find con- 
ques pen pals. Registry 25c. Kay Eaton, Homer, 
aska. 


PLOTS THAT “LIVE’”—DeLuxe Plots end your writ- 
ing troubles. Characters, opening, crises, climax, 
dramatic action, story significance, carefully detailed 
in 2500-word outline, $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send definite story-idea. Bayard York, 204 Ray- 
mond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


WHOOPSH—(hic!) Shel (hic) shelbratin’! You'll 
“shelbrate” too,-from profits, my 3 for $1 plots. 
Guy Detrick, Big Prairie, Ohio. 


WRITE AND PLAN RESULTFUL ADVERTISING—No 
experience necessary to use my “Bag of Tricks”. 
Complete only 50c. Buswell, 4320 E. Waterman. 


EDITORS—Desiring illustrated copy of Samoa com- 
municate Clyde and Mary Lasswell, Pago Pago, 
American Samoa. 


LONELY? — Join interesting correspondence club. 
Make new friends everywhere. Enclose stamp. Box 
25, Midwood Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WORLD-WEARY HOME-SEEKERS RETREAT—Cedar 
Lodge, Monkton, Vermont. 


SPECIAL—Ten varieties Texas finest Cacti; unique 
assortment; rooted; labeled. $1.00, postpaid, also 
Horned Toads, 4 for $1.00, postpaid. Fred Hutton, 
Cisco, Texas. 


WRITERS—Authentic information about West Texas, 
Old Mexico and the Southwest. Former private de- 
tective. Twelve years on the border. Questions 
answered, twenty-five cents each, or five for one 
dollar, detailed replies. Can also furnish photo- 
graphs of the Southwest. Write me your wants. 
Harris, Box 505, El Paso, Texas. 





Writer’s DIcEstT 


Learn the WHAT, WHY and 
HOW of a Salable Story 


We will tell you not only what is wrong with 
your story, but why it is wrong—and how 
you can avoid such mistakes in the future. 
We mark up your script page by page, and 
write you a detailed letter of criticism and 
advice. 

If your story has salable possibilities we show 
you exactly how to revise it and we will con- 
tinue to work with you until the script is 
ready for us to send to market —no extra 
charge for additional revisions. 


Special rate, for limited time: 
$1.00 per 5,000 words or fraction. 


We are making this offer, at far below 
regular rates, to contact promising students 
who may be eligible for a Fellowship Award 
in our unique personal-collaboration service. 
Guarantee: If you decide that our criticism 
is not worth several times the amount you 
paid, we will refund your money and 
postage! 


COMFORT Writer’s Service 
107 North 8th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 


trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. 8. Master of Music 





510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 














“Jack London’s Own 


WRITERS — Send stamp for 
23 Green Street, 


Story.” Osborne Press Service, 
Wollaston, Mass. 


CORRECT MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED 
Pamphlet containing sample pages, publisher’s 
wishes, professional methods, 25c. Writer’s Service, 
3746 Ellis, Chicago, Illinois. 


HAWAII — Color, facts, pictures, research on any 
phase by expert—3 trial questions $1 and stamped 
envelope. Gerry Burtnett, Honolulu Advertiser T. H. 


UNIQUE EXCHANGE CLUB—BIG MAGAZINE (Ex- 
es Cartoons, Snapshots) 20c; Five $1. 
OW, Eolia, Missouri. 


400 PHRASES TO AVOID in fiction writing and how 
to cash in on them. Arranged alphabetically. 
50c (coin). Donald Bump, Millport, N. Y. 


OUR CLIENTS GET RESULTS because they have 
substantial plots for their stories, slanted toward 
their respective markets. Two first sales reported 
this week. Ask about our “percentage plan” for 
supplying completely developed “workable” plots 
written to your individual order. Crosby’s Plot 
Shop, Box 12, Station “A”, Charleston, S. C. 


WRITERS, ATTENTION! Organizing natiofgwide work. 
shop. Details one dime. S. S. Cipriano, 76 Mill 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS—25c. Briefs, $1.00. Writer's 
eg Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth 
exas. 


AMATEUR FEATURE-WRITERS! Want experience 
a es to ~~ about? Earn while 
you learn. Details 25c coin. S. S. Cipriano, j 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. nes ee 


\ Sir: 

Such twaddle as Mr. Uzzell’s outburst in your 
June issue jars me from my usual] comfortable leth. 
argy and incites me to go out of my class to 
protest. 

Even in this allegedly enlightened era of science 
and reason, a great many of us humans retain 
queer streaks. Some flee from black cats and give 
ladders a wide berth; some try to beat slot ma- 
chines, play hunches at the race track, or marry 
dizzy blonds; some go in for mystic Oriental cults 
and for the weird jargon of slack-jawed, wild-eyed 
foreign neurotics; and some—it’s hard to believe, 
but some even fall for neo-realism in writing and 
futurism in art! 

We make no sense of the fantastic, grotesque, 
and misshapen mess of mis-mated brush strokes 
foisted upon us in the abused name of art. And we 
don’t understand these things simply because the 
preposterous stuff is meaningless. 

Yet hordes of us clasp our foolish hands in fake 
admiration, screw our moronic mugs into masks 
of appreciative awe, and bleat idiotically about the 
wonderful neo-nutty—this or the surreal-sucker- 
that—and all because we are scared stiff of being 
thought dumb and fear to face the superior sneers 
of the pseudo-intelligentsia. 

A couple of Mr. Uzzell’s illustrations: —“The 
new air greeted him, harping in wild nerves, wind 
of wild air of seeds of brightness.” And, “Here is 
the anlage of the thing you fear. This is the 
zygote.” 

Now honestly, doesn’t that first one sound kinda 
hare-lipped and cockeyed? And who th’ heck 
knows the brands on an anlage or a zyote? Or 
cares? And why should they, anyhow? I'll bet a 
cactus bokay that Mr. Uzzell had to trot out his 
Webster to tag ’em. 

The English language is not so poor but that a 
smart, hardworking writer can make it express any 
thought, feeling, emotion, or condition, describe 
any object, scene, or action—and do it clearly, 
concisely, perfectly, and beautifully. 

The loose mumbo-jumbo of the “new devices” 
and “neo-realism” is a pain to intelligent readers 
and an awful strain on those faint-hearted souls 
who feel they must pretend to see something in it. 

Mr. Uzzell is a literary merchant and must, I 
suppose, give the customers what they think they 
want—like selling ladies’ hats. 


Paut C, SMITH, 
Route 1, Huntsville, Texas. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 
Gre authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 

All books selected make interesting reading and 
Ali are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





k Standard Dictionary 
a Oe tik . 2.50 


Thy Covent Word and How to | 


- 5. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


t’s Thesaurus 
— Peter Mark Roget 


Webster’s 
Write It Right .... yaeraare 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
janet Rankin 
4 Satin Gomme of ae 
anguage . 
- james C. ‘ernald 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 
j. Berg Esenwein 


Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 


PLAYWRITING 


Write That Play 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Seskatigas of 
Playwriting sane 
. Lawson 


So You’re couk a Play? 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio. . Keipece 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them .. +o 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 


Writin isles eters ase a 
iio dene 


How to Write and Sel] Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood” 's Movie 
mmandments 


O. }. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 


First sia = 24 of Verse 
ert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rolkes Dictionary... 2.00 


al 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
; nne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald CG. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 

1939 Your Book and Market 

suide 

Photo-Market Guide ........... .40 
John P. Lyons 

Photo Almanac & Market Guide .90 

Writers’ . Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 

All foreign markets 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Seery 1S .00 


Plotto 
Wallace Cook 
Plot of the” Short S 
Henry Albe Mt Phillips’ 
Plots and Personalities. .. 
. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
opular 


Poste, tng P 
te Ky racth 
The Art Paw 
Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song, . 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for hieeend 
Journals ea 
H. Rossiter “Snyder 
Fifty — a Week with Car 


and 50 
Paul G. ‘Holt @ H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story Technique 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative . ae leon ae 
homas Uz ll 
Trial & Error 
jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing e Profit 
. Wilhelm 
Techuigue of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
. S. Dowst 
Writing a Short Short Story.. 1.00 
a 


The a + A, 
ur 


1.50 


oe 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Wellies ...:.... RTE 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
obinson 
My jun Success Secrets 
Will Herman 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
tion Writer 3.50 
John Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing......... 
gnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career 
Ma Thomas py I 3.25 
gazine Writing an iting. . 
Charnley & Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. . 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Dyeigtive 5 cand cenanes 


Around the Copy D 2.00 
Medill School - Journalism 


Making Manuscripts Salable. . z 
Walter Des Marais 
Soeteatiee of Literary Property. 3.75 
lenbert 


Witte 
1.25 Technique ees — Story 2.50 


Carolyn ‘We 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
urence D’ Orsay 
The ee of ae Novel. . 
o 
Writing the wo .. 
Murder Manual 
Underworld and Prison Sig 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide. 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Ng mony O Writer’s Guide. . 
Air Story Writer’s Guide 
Cowboy Lingo Fain 
Ramon R. Adams 
The Business of _ en Eee i 
Fred 


The Profit in Writin 
Laurence D’Orsay 
ames 9 the Writer. . 
H. K. Nixon 
How to sae for Business 
eee i 


The Writer’s Book. . ie 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 
Making ag ae Pay 
arden LaRoe 
The Said Book. . ; 
All synonyms ‘for “said”? 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Daskiel 
Puns—lIst Edition ............. 
B Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries 
The Gag og 
nm Ulsh 
Learning to Write 
Spires Hubbard 
The Art of Cartoonin 
Chuck Thornd: 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 


a oA to ae Money By 


Selling nWhat You Write........ 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 


Prize Contest—How to Win 
Them 





Helen King 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 





Writer’s Digest 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








Pulp Paper Markets 


Ace-High Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Willard Crosby, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
western fiction—novels, 15,000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 words; shorts, 5,000 words. Reports are 
made within two weeks. We pay lc, minimum, on 
acceptance.” 


Astounding Science-Fiction, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year, “We 
use stories involving the problems of human beings 
in future civilizations. The background of civili- 
zation should be imagined on a basis of present 
science. The men and their new, and strange 
problems are more important than bright ideas. 
We use short articles of modern science advances, 
up to 6,000 words. Stories should be 3,000 to 
6,000, 10,000 to 12,000, or 30,000 to 60,000 
words. Payment is lc, and up, on acceptance. 
Decision made within two weeks.” 


The Occult Digest, 1900 N. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Effa E. Danelson, Editor. “We use 
occult philosophy and true psychic experiences. 
Short occult stories founded on experiences. Crea- 
tive poems; scientific articles based on authors’ 
own study and findings. We use articles from 
500 to 3,000 words. Reports are within thirty 
days.” 


Rangeland Romances, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Willard Crosby, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “Stories 
based on young love in a western setting told 
from heroine’s viewpoint with strong emphasis on 
emotional reactions are wanted. Length: novels 
—to 15,000 words; novelettes—to 10,000 words; 
shorts—to 5,000 words. We will consider any ap- 
pealing idea for a series of short articles or fea- 
tures. Send sample article and outline of series. 
No photographs or poetry. Reports are within 
two weeks. Payment is lc minimum, on accep- 
tance.” 

Strange Detective Mysteries,205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Willard Crosby, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We want 
swift-moving, dramatic stories of bizarre and color- 
ful mystery and crime-detection. American locale. 
Length: novels—15,000 words; novelettes—11,- 
000 words; shorts—5,000 words. Reports are 
made within two weeks. Pays lc, minimum, on 
acceptance.” 


Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Helen MacVichie, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want modern young 
love stories with strong, emotional conflict be- 
tween hero and heroine. Complications should 
arise from character conflict, and writers are urged 
to get their material from situations and locales 
with which they are familiar. Short stories from 
1,500 to 5,000 words; novelettes from 7,000 to 
15,000 words; complete short novels of 20,000 
to 30,000 words; serials of 50,000 words. Short 
lyrical poetry. Reports within three weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1 and 1c a word, on acceptance.” 


Unknown, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
John W. Campbell, Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We publish a type of imagi- 
native fiction, a sort of modern mythology, told 
for adults, in an adult manner. Only reading the 
magazine can adequately define it. Any premise 
is allowable ; the story constructed on that premise 
must be self-consistent, however. We need par- 
ticularly novels of 30,000 to 50,000 words, pub- 
lishing one to one and a half a month. Consult 
editor before writing. Novelettes of 10,000 to 15,- 
000 words; short stories of 2,000 to 8,000 words. 
We use short articles to 4,000 words on unex- 
plained but provable facts used. These should 
contain material on the order of the Fort articles 
and books. We use poetry on the weird atmos- 
phere, up to 20 lines or so. Reports within two 
weeks. Payment is lc up, on acceptance.” 


Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories of 
invention, science and surgery, particularly weird 
stories that forecast the marvelous science of the 
future ; tales of other planets and voyages between 
the worlds; weird stories of the Edgar Allan Poe 
type; weird-scientific stories of the Jules Verne 
type; creepy mystery tales; sensational detective 
mysteries that are weird; bizarre and unusual 
stories; tales of the unnatural and abnormal; 
occult and mystic tales; tales of the supernatural 
preferably with logical explanation ; tales of were- 
wolves, vampires, witches and  devil-worship; 
ghost stories and tales of spirit return; tales of 
strange monsters; mystery and terror. But nothing 
sickening or disgusting. We prefer modern set- 
tings. Lengths up to 60,000 words. Verse up to 40 
lines. Reports are made in two weeks. Payment is 
approximately lc, on publication.” 
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Greeting Card Verse Markets 


Jessie H. MeNichol, 18 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. “We use two, four and 
eight line verses suitable for Greetirg Cards.” 

The Paramount Line, Inc., 109 Summer Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Theodore Markoff, 
Editor. “We use verse for every type of greeting 
card. Also photos of nature scenes and animals. 
Payment is 50c per line. Payment for photographs, 
dummies, idea, etc., is according to merit. Verse 
should not be more than eight lines long. Type- 
write each verse on a separate sheet, approximately 
3” by 5” in size. Enclose a stamped, addressed 


envelope.” 


Syndicates 


AP Feature Service, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. M. J. Wing, Editor. “We want clean, 
fast-moving, fiction serials, around 50,000 words 
long. Love stories most needed. Usually buy 
second serial rights. Reports are made within 
one month. Payment is $200, on acceptance.” 


Film City Syndicate, 4110 Monroe Sfreet, 
Hollywood, California. William J. Burton, Jr., 
Managing Editor; Ara E. Loe, Business Manager. 
“We use no fiction. We want column material not 
over 250 words, to run infinitely. No motion pic- 
ture material or so-called humor. Material not 


BOOK AUTHORS 


MEET THE LATEST MEMBER OF MY 
100% BOOK CLUB! I have just placed the 
third book in a row for D. B. Olsen—DEATH 
CUTS A SILHOUETTE, and the publisher is 
Doubleday, Doran. Watch for this book next October. 
Each book | placed for this author was revised as | 
suggested. THE CAT SAW MURDER, the latest D. B. 
Olsen book, appeared in May, and brought top flight 
reviews in the New York Times, the New York Herald 
Tribune, the New Yorker, and scores of other leading 
publications. 

LATEST NEWS: The vice-president of orfe of our 
largest publishing houses, a personal friend of mine, 
has just resigned to form his own firm, which is wide 
open for books of good quality; particularly mysteries, 
and significant fiction and non-fiction. Write me if 
you think you have something of interest. 

LATEST CALLS: Hobby, game, and recreation books are 
on the upswing once more; the most popular hobbies have 
been covered, but anything novel will be welcomed. Sales 


of non-fiction continue, and several publishers have informed 
me they will check on outlines | submit. 

Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; APPLETON-CEN- 
TURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; VANGUARD; 
E. P. DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and popular book firms 
like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, GREENBERG, etc. 





Query Me On Your Ideas 
| am particularly interested in discussing first books. 


Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write 
me about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


YOUR 
BEST DAY’S 
WORK 


Look around you—and within you. Forget 
the far horizons. 

Your best day will be a day of revelation 
... when you learn for the first time what you 
can really do with your own multitudinous ex- 
periences and aptitudes. | have found that 
most writers fail to realize what sort of poten- 
tialities they actually possess. Once those 
possibilities of yours are discovered and de- 
veloped, you will realize how much you have 
missed in the past; how much you can make 
out of your own background and your own 
experiences. 

At this writing, | am sending my clients checks 
ranging from $50 to $240; a total of $590 for 
one day. I have just been informed of three 
new sales, one of them to bring $100 for 2100 


words. Every one of these sales came as the 
development of the author's own possibilities. 


"You have done a wonderful ye for me," 


writes a Maryland client, each of whose sales ' 
was made to markets for which | told him to 
write. "Those last two stories you sold paid 


for the baby." 


My successful authors began working with me by 
telling me about themselves. The best way for you to 
begin working with me is to do what my selling writers 
have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you 
send me your first manuscripts. Once | know what you 
can do best I'll work with you from outline to finished 
manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll get assign- 
ments for you, as | do for many of the writers working 
with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No ‘‘collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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A GREAT EDITOR 
GOES ON RECORD 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group 
of magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, now 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote 
me as follows, ‘‘Dear Scammon: It interests me to know 
that you have gone into the business of Literary Consult- 
ant. You are one of the few writers I have known who 
has any nog 4 at all for intelligent revision, I have 
known you to lick a poor story into a good one for the 
reason that you were expansive enough to seize an 
editor’s intent. It is this same knowledge that you can 
impart to others.”’ 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 

My method of showing you the broad principles of 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of highly 
paid wrifers, is used by me exclusively. If you have 
never done any writing but wish to, if you are writing 
but not selling, if you have made a few sales, but are 
making no Fagen if you have tried others without 
success, send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


$30,000 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had been twice rejected by them and at least once 
by every other possible market, is is story in iteelt of in- 
terest and value to any writer. It in my FREE BOOK- 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. 
Send for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, his- 
tories, biographies and novels. arn how I coach a begin- 
ner sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized 
writers. Special work with professionals. Complete selling 
service. Very low rates. Send for my FREE booklet. 


Pent House Studio J 
180 Mad dis0 n Ay 
New 


Scammon Lockwoo 














SEND 3 
usvour JHORT STORIES 


Send us your short stories—also 
plot outlines—and get our cash 





offer. Payment on acceptance. 
Reference: Nat. Bank of Detroit. 
Mail them today to Jo-Bee Stu- 
dios, 1010 Fox Theatre Bidg., 
Dept. 20, Detroit, Mich. 

















FREE TO WRITERS 


“PERFECT PLOTTER” shows you how to put 
a screen plot in your magazine story or novel. 
Are you overlooking the big money the studios 
are paying now for screen rights? . Don’t do it. 
Send today for this adjunct to the Plot Genie. 
It’s FREE, the supply is limited—so hurry. 
The PERFECT PLOTTER may show you 
what is wrong with your rejected stories. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 


541 S. Spring St., Dept. R, Los Angeles, Cal. 











COLLABORATION 


An experienced fictionist, instructor and once associate editor 
of an all-story magazine will collaborate on a submitted 
short story for $1 and postage plus half of the proceeds 
when the story is sold; or give extensive suggestions for 
rewriting for $1 and postage. 


DR. J. N. TRACY 


180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 











fully prepaid will be refused. No material js re. 
turned unless sufficient postage is enclosed with 
script for that purpose. We would like to establish 
regular sources able to submit worthwhile photos, 
We will furnish press credentials to such photo. 
graphers. We want 8 x 10 glossy, semi-news, 
aviation, oddities, prominent people, etc., in 
photos. Payment is from $1. to $5. We need 
photos. Reports are within a week. We pay syndi- 
cate rates 50/50, 1st. following publication.” 


Globe Photos, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Mildred Mann, Editor. “There is a constant 
market for photographic material along journalis. 
tic lines. We want pictures that tell a story. The 
subject matter can be scientific, human interest, 
oddity, exploration, economic or social welfare. 
Idea must be new and exclusive. Single pictures 
on the same subject are good but do not bring 
the prices that features do. In case of a feature, a 
short explanation of the subject matter should 
accompany the set. We also want advertising il- 
lustrations. The subjects most frequently called 
for are pretty girls, children, industrial shots, lab- 
oratory and hospital pictures, street scenes, beach 
scenes, boats of all types, sport pictures and 
scenics. All photographs must be 8 x 10 in size, 
and sharp and glossy prints. Self addressed en- 
velope should accompany material. Payment is on 
the 50% royalty basis, on 20th of month follow- 
ing sale.” 


Holmes Feature Service, 125 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, Edi- 
tor. ‘“‘We want news and spot features, general 
and scientific; photos—4 x 5, 5 x 7, 8 x 10. Re 
ports are made in one week. Payment is Ic, and 
up; photos, $3. and up; on 50-50 basis of sales.” 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West Street, 
New York City. Mrs. A. P. Waldo, Fiction Editor. 
“We use short shorts, 900 to 1000 words, original 
themes, with plausible surprise endings. Short 
stories, 3,200 to 3,500 words, thread of romance 
with good action and natural dialogue. Reports 
are within a week to ten days. Payment is $5. and 
$25. respectively, on publication.” 


National News Service, Inc., 6701 N. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. “We syndicate 
colored comic features at this time.” 


Pictorial Feature Service, 11¥2 East 49th Street, 
New York City. Edward Gruber, Editor. “We 
want high-grade photographic illustrations and 
complete pictorial features suitable for magazine 
or roto release. Payment at minimum of $3. per 
picture, accordingly.” 


The Register and Tribune Syndicate, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Henry P. Martin, Jr., Editor. “We 
want only fiction in full-length serials, 30 to 36 
chapters in length, of from 1,200 to 1,500 words 
each. Clean, romantic, modern love stories with 
special emphasis on suspense elements from day 
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to day. We seldom use free-lance contributions 
because of contractual arrangements. Reports are 
within two or three weeks. Terms and basis of 
payment mutually agreed upon when material is 


accepted.” 


Science Service, 2110 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year—for SCIENCE 
NEWS LETTER. “This SCIENCE NEWS LET- 
TER is also published by us. It is a weekly sum- 
mary of current science. We are not interested 
in fiction. We want short, fully authenticated 
science news articles. Science news photographs. 
Reports are made promptly. Payment is le a 
word, upon acceptance.” 


United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Frances Rule, Fiction Editor. “We 
want first-run serials, 45,000 to 50,000 words, di- 
vided into 36 chapters of uniform length, with 
good break at end of each chapter. Love interest 
is essential, but may be combined with adventure 
or mystery. Reports as soon as possible. We pay 
$150 for all serial rights to serials, on acceptance.” 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Myron S. Blumenthal, 
Editor. “We are a news agency for business pa- 
pers, and work chiefly through staff correspon- 
dents. We want candid camera pictures of interest 
to trade fields.” 


Book Publishers 


A. §. Barnes and Company, 78 West 44th 
Street, New York City. “Our books are devoted 
exclusively to Recreation, Physical Education and 
allied subjects.” 


Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. “We publish almost no books 
from original manuscripts but do inexpensive edi- 
tions of best-selling books. Once in a while we 
publish a book from manuscript if it is unusual 
and particularly adapted to the low-priced popu- 
lar field.” 

University Publishing Company, 1126 Que 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. Elsie Smith Parker, 
Editor. “We publish text books of Grade and 
High School. Material must fit State Course of 
Study Requirements.” 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Esther Cooper, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want stories for child- 
ren about nine; 1,000 words; humorous or fanci- 
ful. Stories for boys and girls about twelve; pre- 
ferred length 1,800 words. Mystery, adventure, 
holiday, foreign lands, pioneer. We use a few 
serials. Query before submitting these, giving out- 
line. Authors are asked to submit seasonal material 





Beginners 
Only 


ak 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Obio. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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HELP WANTED 


Editors are now buying for Fall issues. They need 
your manuscript and rely on us to supply it. Stories 
of from 900 to 6,000 words in length are in greatest 
demand. 

If your material is not salable, we shall return it 
within ten days with the criticism that can put it 
in the selling class. We are proud to announce that 
we have NEVER received a complaint on our service. 

Our rates: $1 for the first 2,000 words; 
$1 for each thousand thereafter. 


CAMERON - REED 


126 Madison Avenue, New York City 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expert typing and correction service. 40c per 
1,000 words. Special rates over 10,000. Cor- 
rections in Spelling, Grammar, and Punctuation. 
Carbon copy, extra outside pages, and mailed flat. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
183 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 














Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


1000 Words free to new clients. Carbon and duplicate out- 
side sheets free. Minor corrections in spelling and punc- 
tuation if requested. Centrally located for prompt, efficient 
service. 40c per 1000 Words, 35c over 12,000. Special rates 
for novels. Mailed flat. 


MERLE E. DOWD 


Wellington, Kansas 


THE DIFFERENCE IN LITERARY HELP 
DEPENDS UPON THE CRITIC 


The critic who feels that it is necessary to be “hard 
boiled”? to earn a fee, often by destructive tearing 
down, discourages what otherwise might be a writer of 
promise. Again, the critic who coddles writers may be 
equally destructive through disinclination to point out 
faults in technique. 

The quickest way for a non-selling writer to get into 
money is to write one kind of story, slant them all 
toward one houseg then seek an honest, sympathetic 
critic who knows the requirements of that house and 
will work with the writer toward that goal. 

After two years with a small list of selected clients, 
the DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY now seeks new 
writers who ‘“‘have something.”? With these newcomers, 
a hard working professional writer who sells steadily to 
both pulp and slick, will spend several hours daily on 
their scripts and help build them into profitable com- 
mission clients. Those obviously unfitted for a literary 
career will be told so in a tactful manner. 

Fees are moderate: $2.50 minimum up to 5000 words; 
fifty cents per thousand over that. Fee refunded from 
10% commission when the story is sold. Fee and 
stamped, self addressed envelope MUST accompany all 
scripts. Special attention given to book length scripts. 
If you are a selling writer let a live agency, located in 
the heart of the New York publishing district, give 
prompt and specialized attention to your stories. Usual 
10% commission, but list your markets when submitting 
manuscripts. 


DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 


149 East 37th Street, New York City 











five months in advance. We want photos of fup- 
pies+-popular breeds—glossy prints, 8 x 10. (Ad- 
vertising Rights). Not in the market for verse just 
now. Reports are usually within two weeks Pay. 
ment is usually at publication; occasionally on 
acceptance.” 


Lambert & Feasley, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Martin Horrell, Editor. “We soli. 
cit scrrpt material for the program: Grand Cen. 
tral Station, on Columbia Broadcasting System, 
coast-to-coast network, every Friday, 10 to 10:30 
P. M., E. D. S. T. We need original dramas, play- 
ing time 24 minutes, approximately. No taboos, 
except ‘good taste.’ No restrictions as to story 
type, but action must begin in Grand Central 
Station. Our requirements are readily understood 
by writers who listen td’ any of our broadcasts. We 
advise writers to listen before submitting material. 
We try to report within one week, not later than 
two weeks, Payment is $100 for each accepted 
script, on acceptance.” 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. The editorial board includes 
J. Frank Dobie, Stanley Vestal, Henry Smith, 
John McGinnis. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We publish: (1) unknown young 
writers with real literary talent, and (2) the work 
of established writers which interprets or inte- 
grates the elements at work in Southwestern cul- 
ture. This is its primary purpose, but material 
published is not restricted too rigidly. It is a 
quality magazine. In fiction the emphasis is based 
on character, atmosphere or theme, rather than 
plot. Locale: Southern, Southwestern or Hispanic- 
American. Length, 2,000 to 15,000 words. Pub- 
lish occasional sketches of life in the Southwest 
or South. We use articles on Southwestern culture, 
past or present; really perceptive articles on cur- 
rent affairs, on education, economics, sociological 
trends, etc. We prize articles with philosophic 
idea. Viewpoint is liberal. Good poetry. Reports 
are within one month. Payment is very small and 
by arrangement with author.” 

Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York 
City. Paul Kellogg, Editor. Issued monthly ; 30c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We publish economic and 
social interpretating articles, covering fields of 
industrial relations, education, international un- 
derstanding, public health, housing, taxation, etc. 
Photographs by special arrangement. Occasional 
poetry with social subject or point of view. Re- 
ports are within two to three weeks. Payment is 
lc a word on publication or by special arrange- 
ment.” 


The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street, 
West, Toronto. A. H. Newman, Fiction Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 10c a copy; $5.00 a year in Cana- 
da, $8.00 elsewhere. “We need short shorts and 
fillers of all types from 300 to 2,000 words ; first- 
run novels, 51,000 words but can be longer, pro- 
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vided it may be cut; good quality short stories, 
2,000 to 5,000 words. We can always find a spot 
for an exceptional short love story. We use short 
serials of about 12,000 to 40,000 words divided 
as follows: Ist installment, 5,000 to 7,000 words, 
remaining installments, 3,000 to 3,500 words. 
Our requirements are as follows: both for novels 
and for short stories our great need is narratives 
that both women and men will enjoy and in 
which the love instinct plays a part in the plot. 
That is to say, we need love-adventure, love- 
mystery, marriage problem, divorce, young love, 
sports and western stories. The more timely a 
story the better chance it has of being accepted, 
and preference will be given to those which move 
the reader to tears or laughter and leave him 
satisfied. Our most pressing need is for romantic 
novels, serials, short romantic fiction, short shorts 
of all kinds. We are now obtaining first North 
American and second Canadian serial rights out- 
right.” 


Trade Journals 


American Childhood, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. A. L. Webber, Mgr. Editor. Issued monthly ; 
30c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want nature 
stories, citizenship stories, 1,300 to 2,000 words— 
all within vocabulary and understanding of child- 
ren six to ten years. This is an educational periodi- 
cal for teachers of Ist to 4th primary grades. Also 
poems for children—Safety, Citizenship, Health, 
humorous—are needed. Photographs of child in- 
terest for picture study. Reports are within one 
week. We pay $6.50 a page (1,350 words) ; $10. 
for two pages.” 


Dairy Goat Journal, Fairbury, Nebraska. Corl 
A. Leach, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want trade articles, scientific 
data, etc. However, our needs are chiefly supplied 
by regular sources. Query first. Reports are made 
at once. Payment up to Yc a word.” 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 540 
N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. John 
J. Metz, Editor. Issued monthly except July 
and August; 35c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
articles helpful to school-shop teachers. We use 
drawings. Poetry occasionally. Reports are within 
three to four months. Payment is Yec a word, on 
publication.” 


The Instructor, Dansville, New York. Helen 
Mildred Owen, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories—800 to 
1000 words—of interest to children in elementary 
grades. Subject matter should be based on the 
seasons, special holidays, or definite interests of 
children. We use poetry suitable for recitation 
Purposes. Reports are as soon as possible. Pay- 
ment made upon acceptance.” 





THE BEST IN TYPING SERVICE 


WILL IT BRING CASH? 


That is my only interest in any manuscript. 
Can you write material that | can sell?— 
is my interest in you as an author. 

The client | am seeking doesn't need a 
course in writing. He doesn't need revision 
service or collaboration. He MAY need a 
few pointers toward slanting his work for 
a definite market. 

He may need to be shown how a few minor 
changes could improve his script's chance 
of selling. 

But what he needs most is a SALES 
AGENT. One who knows the market and 
ean lay the manuscript on the desk of the 
man who says, "Yes, I'll buy it. What else 
has your client written along the same line?” 
If the above description fits YOU, why not 
send a penny postcard, asking for my sales 
plan? It may show you how to change 
rejections into acceptances. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the HEART of the Publishing District 
Specializing in personal submission to editors 


MSS. TYPED . . . ACCURATE... NEAT 
35c per thousand words up to 5000; 30c to 
10,000; 25c if more... .. 

Good Bond Paper. Free carbon and cover 
sheets. Scripts mailed flat. 


FRANK M. ROSENBERG 
1724 Park Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MELODY ON APPROVAL 


This is advisable before having the piano part made to 
our poem. A correct piano part is guaranteed by 
uther A. Clark, arranger of the piano part, “WHE 
IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES.’ 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Luther A. Clark, C and Manag 
Thomaston, Maine 














A New Writing Book—By Request! 


HOW TO BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Author of 
HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 
$O YOU WANT TO WRITE 


and hundreds of stories and articles 


Price $1 


Copies direct from 


Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 
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SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS: Do you know 
the 3 cardinal elements in writing a salable short- 
short story? Be sure to read my instructive article, 
WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which 
will appear shortly in THE WRITER'S MONTHLY— 
a magazine edited by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein. This 
article explains in detail the 3 cardinal elements in 
constructing a salable short-short. 

$50.00 OFFERED FOR THE BEST SHORT- 
SHORT! | am offering a $50.00 bonus for the best 
short-short which | accept for placement. Award 
to be made September |. Send in your best short- 
short today! 

My 19 years’ writing and selling experience will 
help you make your stories right. Recent sales of 
clients have been made to a variety of national 
markets—THIS WEEK, KEN, AMERICAN MAG- 
AZINE, ALL-STORY, EVERYBODY'S WEEKLY, 
THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS, THE NEWS SYNDICATE, McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE and others. 

The reading and handling fees for fiction are 
very low. $1.00 fee for short-shorts up to 2,000 
words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 
flat above the 5,000 word quota. Suggestions for 
revision offered on manuscripts showing sales possi- 
bilities. Resubmissions free. Reports within a week. 
My agency is expanding. | need more promising 
beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, N. J. 











Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article Writing, 
News riting, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc. taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty a of successful experi- 
ence in the home study fi 
Hundreds of pupils oe written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large oe catalog giving full 
particulars a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S a MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today 
The Home Correspondence School 4 in 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. / 
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WriTeErR’s DIGEST 


Scholastic, The American High School Weekly, 
250 East 43rd street, New York City. Kenneth 
M. Gould, Managing Editor. Issued weekly; 1(¢ 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We accept a few unsoli- 
cited manuscripts, but the bulk is written to order 
by staff writers. We will consider short, vividly 
written informational articles on such subjects as: 
Art, Literature, English Composition, Gover. 
ment, Social Problems, Travel, History, Music 
etc. Length limit, 700 to 1,500 words. Payment 
is at a minimum of Ic a word, after publication,” 


School Activities, 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, 
Kansas. Harry C. McKown, Editor. Issued nine 
months a year; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want program material. Not much else. We use 
a few photographs on activities of schools. No 
poetry. Reports are as soon as possible. Payment 
is %4c on publication.” 

School Management Magazine, 9 East 40th 
Street, New York City. Lucile D. Kirk, Editor, 
Issued monthly except July and August; 20c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want good practical 
articles on ‘How other schools do it.’ We are in- 
terested in material of practical interest to school 
administrators—especially on subjects dealing 
with building and maintenance. Most of the ma- 
terial in the magazine consists of digests from 
other educational magazines. We are interested in 
attractive cover photographs dealing with school 
topics. Reports are within two weeks of receipt. 
Photographs pay $3.00 to $5.00. Those on covers 
pay $5.00 to $10.00. For short items we pay $1.00 
on publication.” 

Vocational Trends, 600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Lyle M. Spencer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
buy a few cartoon ideas at one dollar. No finished 
cartoons. We want frank, factual analyses of out- 
look and opportunities in different vocations. 
Articles must be documented with authoritative 
statistics; no think pieces. Use some shorts. Top 
length, 2,000 words. Query before writing. Want 
pics with articles, whenever possible. Reports are 
within two weeks. Payment is Ic, on publication.” 

Dell has suspended five titles: Mr., Mrs., Bally- 
hoo, Man About Town, and Photo. 

Following the death of all the pulp paper con- 
fessional books, the flood of photographic maga- 
zines are now beginning to ebb. Three have 
discontinued. More are about to pass out silently. 
Popular Photography and Minicam remain the 
best market for free lancers in this field. 

Fawcett’s For Men is out, with August. This 
is a bad break for everybody but Esquire, which 
magazine For Men decided noi to imitate. 

Stage, as announced previously, but apparently 
missed by some readers, is published on a twenty 
times a year basis. There are changes in view 
but we haven’t the authentic release as yet 

Jack and fill, the Post’s juvenile book, is now 
soliciting advertising ; so they must intend to con- 
tinue it. The circulation is 130,000. This book 
is nine months old. Newsstand sales are nothing 
to speak of. Mail circulation is good. 










































“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


@ The Great Author Sends His Son for Advice 


[he other day, I was asked by an aspiring writer to go over a manuscript for him in the 
Criticism and Sales Service. He is the son of a very famous newspaper correspondent, a 
veteran who has played his part in many world-shaking events, enjoyed the confidence of 
several great American and European statesmen, and interviewed Hitler, Mussolini, the late 
Pope, Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek, and other makers of history. When sending the manu- 
script to me, my young client said he did so on his father’s advice, and added: “He believes 
one hundred per cent in your judgment where the. writing game is conc erned.” 

This morning I received this letter of warm thanks for my work on the script: 

“I was very greatly impressed. I had no idea you would take so many pains with it for a 
fee of fifteen dollars. I got FIFTEEN HUNDRED dollars’ worth of benefit from it. It’s 
wonderful to find someone who knows what he’s talking about. And thank you, too, for your 
advice regarding my personal problems. Everything you said seems to be a happy blend of 
sanity, honesty, tact, and ability . . . I begin to get an inkling of how you have managed to 
stand firm for twenty years in the shifting sands of literary criticism. You make your client 
feel that he is having to do with an expert—and, what is far more important to him than that 
even, AN HONEST MAN.” * 

*Name on request. 

The interesting point about this tribute to my work is the identity of the man who wrote 
it. It is possible to fool and please an inexperienced writer by a perfunctory pretense of work 
on his story, and a spurious air of pontifical authority. Some people do just that. But this 
young man’s father is one of America’s greatest journalists, and the successful author of great 
works on world problems, as well as many “‘scoops’’ in newspapers and many articles in leading 
reviews and magazines. Newspaper men are notoriously inclined to be skeptical. Such an 
expert in writing cannot be fooled as to a critic's ability and professional ethics. If I hadn’t 

“delivered the goods,” this young client’s father, who recommended me in the first place, would 
certainly have told him so in the second. They live in the same home, and doubtless my 
work had to pass the acid test the great correspondent would naturally apply in the case 


of his own son. 

Yet my work on that script was exactly the kind of work done by me as a matter of course on every Manu- 
script sent me: 

#4-page booklet, ““THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” FREE on request. It tells of my 
work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any manuscri t under 3,000 words (includ- TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 


ing “‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 

$3.00 for the first 3,000 Aten and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so. 

sand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 

000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, My sales office is loc ated in the heart of New York’s 

$30.00; over 100,000 ‘words, $35.00 publishing district, and my resident representative sub- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge mits my clients’ accepted cripts in person to the edi- 

of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be tors in accordance with my detailed instructions in 

made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- each case, thus assuring yeu of the best personal con- 


SARY WORK, Sl ICH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION tact with editors. 


HOW TO SELL TO THE SLICKS | 

Having been asked by many correspondents to give them concrete advice on “slanting” 
for the first-class markets, I have had reprinted one of my own published stories, which 
appeared in The Woman’s Home Companion, together with a thorough explanatory analysis 
showing, step by step, how the plot was conceived and built up and the story written. 
_ _ If you wish to try for the great smooth-paper markets, this reprint, some 14,000 words 
in length, is yours for the asking—but if you send along a stamp or two to help with the 
expense I shall think you a very generous person. 
Later on I may issue such reprints of other stories of mine, of different types, published 
in leading magazines, and perhaps of a novel of mine, but because of the considerable 
cos tances involved sutaed 15c ony I cannot hess commit meee. 


ee — | 








~ LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ''Writing Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); '‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks"’ ($3.00); *‘Stories You Can Sell"’ ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears" ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive : : - - - . BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 




















































































































A Critic is known by the Stories 
he doesn’t criticize! 


HE Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST, though the most important 
department of our business, is the smallest. We wish it were a lot bigger, and, 
could we find adequate literary critics to employ, we would promptly enlarge it. 


But the kind of man who has spent ten to twelve years of his life behind an editorial 
desk, plus another few years as a literary agent and still retains a sound sense of 
story values plus a geniality born of human understanding is rare. That's why we 


have been able to find but one critic that we could afford to employ. 

During 1938 we made a lot of enemies among people whose work we slapped, 
and among other people whose work we wouldn't do. We also made a few friends, 
and received, unsolicited, the letters of several hundred people who were eminently 
satisfied with our work on their manuscripts. 


When you send your script to WRITER'S DIGEST for criticism you receive the 
following painstaking, carefully thought out services: 


1. A detailed analysis of the 
script itself. 


2. Suggestions as to where it 
may be improved. 


3. Suggestions concerning the 
easiest way (and this means the 
hardest way, because anything 
worth having is hard to get) to 


overcome any shortcomings in your 
writing. 


4. A frank discussion of your 
own native literary talent, and sug- 
gestions regarding the field to 
which you should aim. 


5. Specific marketing sugges- 
tions when warranted. 


The rates for this service are $1 for each 1,000 words up to 5,000, and 60 cents 
per each 1,000 words thereafter. Checks should be enclosed covering the correct 


amount when mailing script. 


Our work takes from 2 to 10 days. We want to serve 


you, and believe we are capable of helping you. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Cincinnati, O. 
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